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International Movements of Capital 
and Labour since 1945 


by 


Brinley THoMAS 


Prior to the First World War a close correlation could be observed 
between movements of capital and labour from one country to another ; 
both tended to move towards the areas which offered greater oppor- 
tunities for economic development. Subsequent events, however, such 
as the rise of the United States and Canada—traditional immigration 
countries—as sources of capital, have considerably affected the relation 
between the two patterns. At the same time the balance between public 
and private lending has been upset as governments have entered 
more and more into the international capital investment fields. In 
addition, the nineteenth-century pattern of migration has radically 
changed since the First World War. 

The author examines the volume and the pattern of international 
capital and migratory movements since the Second World War and 
the consequences of the changes which have taken place in recent years. 


URING the hundred years ending in the 1930s there was a 
striking correlation between movements in international migra- 
tion and in foreign lending. The four major fluctuations in European 
emigration overseas between 1845 and 1913 were accompanied by 
corresponding fluctuations in the import of capital by the countries 
receiving the immigrants. These harmonious movements of labour 
and capital from the Old World to the then underdeveloped coun- 
tries were indispensable to the growth of the international economy 
and were a condition of its relative long-term stability. 

An interesting feature of that golden age of international 
mobility was the inverse relation between rates of economic growth 
in the lending and borrowing countries. In each phase of heavy 
foreign investment in the United States the rate of growth of 
that country was relatively rapid, and in each subsequent phase, 
during which immigration and capital imports declined, there was 
a marked rise in the volume of home investment and real income 
per head in Great Britain. 
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These inverse fluctuations in the rate of capital formation 
came to an end with the disappearance of the nineteenth-century 
pattern of international adjustment. A decisive turning-point 
was reached when the Immigration Restriction Act was adopted 
in the United States in 1924; the outflow of population from the 
most crowded countries of Europe was blocked, and this helped 
to generate a reverse movement of capital from America to Europe. 
The net long-term overseas credit balance of the United States 
rose from $3,300 million in 1919 to $9,500 million in 1930; but 
in the world economic depression of the early 1930s a great deal 
of United States capital invested abroad was withdrawn. By 
1939 the net long-term overseas credit balance of the United 
States had fallen to $4,500 million. Furthermore, during the 
depression years there was an appreciable movement of migrants 
from overseas countries to Europe. 

Lastly, the international economy underwent fundamental 
changes as a result of the Second World War. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the volume and 
character of recent international migration and investment and in 
particular the new tendencies which have emerged during the ten 
years since 1945, In what respects do these trends differ from those 
of the pre-1939 period ? Has the old nexus between migration and 
foreign lending been destroyed ? Is a different pattern taking 
its place ? Is the international mobility of these factors likely 
gradually to lose its importance in the process of international 
adjustment ? 


MOVEMENTS OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


The peculiarities of the statistics and their frequent lack of 
comparability make it difficult to arrive at precise estimates ; but 
enough is known to enable us to present the main trends and pro- 
portions. In the seven-year period 1946-52 there was an aggregate 
net outflow of private long-term capital from the traditional 
lending countries (the United States, the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, France and Belgium) amounting to 11,000 million dollars, an 
average of $1,500 million per year—or, if the latter part of this 
period only is considered, $2,000 million or more. The bulk of this 
total ($7,900 million) was supplied by the United States. 

When it is recalled that the average annual rate of lending by 
the capital-exporting countries in the 1920s was in the neighbour- 
hood of $2,000 million it might be concluded at first sight that post- 
war experience has not been unfavourable. There are, however, 
two important qualifications to be borne in mind: first, the 
coverage of the totals in the two periods is different ; secondly, 
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there has been a marked change in the value of money (wholesale 
prices in the United States rose by about 80 per cent. between the 
late 1920s and 1948-52). When allowance is made for these factors it 
appears that the rate of post-war private foreign lending is equiva- 
lent in real terms to about half of what it was in the 1920s.! 

The value of long-term private foreign investments owned by 
the United States rose from $12,300 million at the end of 1946 to 
$24,400 million at the end of 1954. The greater part of these sums 
($7,200 million in 1946 and $17,700 million in 1954) consisted of 
direct investments by United States undertakings. Portfolio invest- 
ment, which in 1930 made up nearly half of the United States total 
private long-term lending, has now shrunk to a little over a quarter 
of the total. In the years 1946-54 the long-term private investments 
of other countries in the United States rose from $7,000 million to 
$11,000 million. It is interesting to note that the major part of this 
was portfolio investment, which increased from $4,500 million to 

7,000 million, while direct investment increased from $2,500 
million to $4,000 million. 


CHARACTER OF AMERICAN PRIVATE LENDING 


An analysis of recent private long-term lending by the United 
States reveals some interesting trends. 


TABLE I. OUTFLOW OF CAPITAL FOR DIRECT INVESTMENT 
FROM THE UNITED STATES BY INDUSTRY AND REGION, 1946-51 
(In millions of $U’.S.) 


Dependencies 
Latin Western of Western Other 


Industry 
America Europe European countries 


countries 


Public utilities . . . 4] 

Petroleum?!. . +559 

Mining and smelting . +- 207 1 
Manufacturing ?. . + 878 + 42 +12 
Other industries . . +117 +145 } 13 


Totals +- 1,822 ; + 301 


Source The International Flow of Private Capital, 1946-527, op The figure u e reinvested earnings of 
subsidiaries and branches 
' Including refining, transportation and distribution of petroleum and petroleum products, 2% Not including petroleum 


refining and metal mining nceluding petroleum distribution 


Table I shows the outflow of capital in the form of direct invest 
ment, by industry and region, during the period 1946-51, and 
ee United Nations: The Jnternational low of Private Capital, 1946-52 


(New York, 1954), Chapter 1, and /nternational ( apital Vovements during 
the Inter-War Period (New York, 1949), p. 17. 


= 
| 
Total 
| 
} + 21 19 
116) +169 | 
| 4722 | +2.957 
+ 30 + 399 
+175 + 2.075 
+97 +558 
+ 58 + 396 
1,119 | 46,535 
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TABLE II. VALUE OF UNITED STATES DIRECT INVESTMENTS 
OUTSTANDING ABROAD, BY INDUSTRY AND REGION, IN 1954 
(In millions of $U.S.) 


| Dependenc ies 
Cate | | | “tar” | con | 
countries | 
| 
Public utilities. .| 301 | 1,120 | 29 20 | 75 | 1,545 
Petroleum. . . .| 1,160 | 1,688 | 671 412 1,421 | 5,353 
Mining and smelt- 
.,.....) tee) es | te) 2070 | 
Manufacturing . .| 2,553 1,248 | 1,432 | 14 | 407 | 5,655 | 
Trade. .....| 358 | 402 235 | 31 | 122 | 1,148 | 
Other industries | 784 | 795 | 203 18 =| 177 | 1,976 | 
Totals . . .| 5,939 | 6,256 | 2,605 600 | 2,348 |17,748 | 


Source : U.S. Department of Commerce ; Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1955, p. 16. 


table II gives the total value of direct investment outstanding 
at the end of 1954, by industry and region. 

No less than 40 per cent. of American direct investment in 
1946-51 went into petroleum, while manufacturing took 32 per cent. 
The regional distribution of investment shows that Canada and 
South America are particularly attractive to American enterprise; 
over two-thirds of the total went to these countries. The American 
private investor has not forgotten the bitter experience of the 
inter-war years, and he is now reluctant to invest where there is a 
danger that he will not be able to transfer his earnings home. 
There has been a decided trend in favour of direct investment 
in industries such as petroleum, mining and smelting, the products 
of which are sold in the American market or for dollars in other 
markets. The establishment of manufacturing undertakings has 
taken place mainly in countries already well advanced industrially ; 
70 per cent. of all investments of this type have been placed in 
Canada and Europe. Large-scale manufacturing is feasible where 
there is a considerable home market, but this is precisely what 
is lacking in the underdeveloped countries. By 1954 a total of 
$1,200 million had been placed in manufacturing in South America, 
mainly in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico ; but petroleum alone in 
Venezuela has absorbed almost as much ($1,000 million), whereas 
manufacturing investment in that country amounts to only 
$53 million. 

A remarkable feature of American direct investment is that 
half of it is in three countries—Canada, Venezuela and the United 
Kingdom. The main countries favoured by the American investor 
in 1954 were as follows: Canada ($5,939 million) ; Venezuela 
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($1,399 milhon); the United Kingdom ($1,245 million) ; Brazil 
($1,050 million) ; Cuba ($713 million) ; Chile ($633 million) and 
Mexico ($523 million). The amount of capital placed in the United 
Kingdom rose by over 70 per cent. between 1949 and 1954, whereas 
the dependencies of Western European countries between them 
attracted only $600 million, or less than half of the United States 
stake in the United Kingdom. 

Since 1950 the annual yield of direct foreign investment by 
United States undertakings has been about $2,200 million (after 
allowing for about $1,000 million per year paid in foreign taxes). 
One of the factors tending to keep down the rate of earnings is the 
vast amount of exploration entailed in petroleum and mining before 
the production stage is reached. The expansion of American enter- 
prise into the rest of the world is likely to continue at an increasing 
pace as the demand for raw materials becomes more intense : 
already no less than 25 per cent. of imports into the United States 
consists of the products of American direct investment abroad. 


MOVEMENTS OF PuBLIC CAPITAL 


The outstanding characteristic of the post-war period is the 
part played by public as distinct from private capital movements. 
The facts about international movements of public long-term 


TABLE III. GROSS MOVEMENTS OF PUBLIC LONG-TERM CAPITAL AND GRANTS, 
1946-52 
(In thousands of millions of $U.S.) 


Paying countries or areas and amounts paid Total receipts 
Receiving countries Und Inter Other Bill p wnt 
| States — Europe pee | organisa and un 
° countries dollars tot 
tion tllocated 
| 
| United States . . 1.7 2.7 1.4 0.1 0.4 6.2 8 
| Canada 1.9 0.7 2.6 
Western Europe 25.5 1.7 1.0 0.2 41.7 55 
| Underdeveloped 
countries ... 4.3 0.1 5.6 0.2 1.7 0.1 12.0 16 
International 
organisations. . 5.6 0.2 1.5 0.6 0.2 8.2 11 
Other countries 
and unallocated. 2.6 0.8 0.1 1.1 4.8 7 
Total payments . 49 9 3.7 18.8 6.3 5.8 0.9 75.5 100.0 
Percentage of total 53.0 5.0 25.0 8.0 8.0 1.0 100.0 
The figures may not add up to the totals because of round 
Source: M. L. Werner and R. Datta-Citrsa International Movements of Public Long Term Capital and Grants, 
1946-50", in International Monetary bund Staff Papers (Washington, Vol. IV, No. 1, Sep. 1954, p. 116, a J. 
“ International Movements of Public I g-term Capital and Grants, 1951-2”, ibid., Vol. V, N 1, Feb. 1956, p. 1 The 
definition of long-term public capital movements i loans with maturities of over a year and repayments to which at least 


one party is a government or which affect the long-term foreign assets or liabilities of a government 
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TABLE IV. NET RECEIPTS OF PUBLIC FUNDS, BY AREA, 1946-52 
(In thousands of millions of $U.S.) 


| 1946 1947 | 1948 | we | 1950 1951 | 1952 Total 


j 


| 


United States . 
Canada . 
Western Europe 
Independent 
sterling area. 
European 
dependencies 
Latin America. 
Eastern Europe 
Other countries 
International 
organisations 


i 


Mee 


+ 
~ 
O° 
COO O 


+ 


ade 


| 


Source: J. Baunénias, op. cit., p. 110, 
1 Less than 0.05, ° 


capital and grants for the years 1946-52 are summarised in tables 
Ill and IV. 

The total gross movement of public capital in the period 1946-52 
amounted to no less than $75,500 million, 58 per cent. of which 
was supplied by the United States and Canada. The outstanding 
recipient was Western Europe, which absorbed 55 per cent. of 
the total ; one-sixth of this, however, comprised intra-continental 
transfers. Some idea of the magnitude and trend of these move- 
ments may be obtained by noting that they represented 20 per 
cent. of the value of world imports in 1948 and 9 per cent. in 1952. 

An examination of table III shows that Western Europe and 
the group of countries described as “ underdeveloped ”! were 
engaged in paying out appreciable quantities of public funds ; the 
net movements for each year are given in table IV. On the one 
hand, North America stands out as the leading net exporter of public 
funds with a total of $35,100 million between 1946 and 1952. On 
balance Western Europe received $22,800 million and the under- 
developed countries $5,700 million. Much of the gross inflow into 
the latter countries was offset by an outflow in the form of repatria- 
tion of debts or the purchase of foreign-owned assets. It follows 
that the bulk of the net transfers of public capital took place 
between countries belonging to the industrially developed sector 
of the world. 


' Underdeveloped countries ” here comprise the overseas dependencies 


of Western European countries, the non-European independent sterling 
area, Latin America and an “ other countries ” group consisting of Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Korea, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Taiwan and Thailand. 


Area | 
| —33.8 | 
“13 | 
+22.8 
| 
$3.4 
1.1 | 
1.9 | 
+ 5.3 | 
| 
= | 42.4] 
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MIGRATORY MOVEMENTS 


The scale of intercontinental population movements during 
the period 1945-52 was as follows! : 


TABLE V. INTERCONTINENTAL MIGRATION, 1945-52 


Emigration from Europe. . 4,452,000 
Immigration into Europe .... . 1,150,000 
Non-European migration to non-European 

Other intercontinental migration . . -_ 250,000 


6,312,000 


The total of nearly 4% million emigrants from Europe can be 
subdivided as follows : 


TABLE VI. EMIGRATION FROM EUROPE, 1945-52 


Kecorded by emigration countries and 1.R.O, 3,774,000 
Non-I.R.O. migration of East and South 

East Europeans to Israel (recorded) . 320,000 
Non-I.R.O. migration of East and South- 

East Europeans elsewhere ...... . 100,000 
French emigrants (minimum, recorded by 

immigration countries) 70,000 
Greek emigrants (minimum, recorded by 

immigration countries) ........ 38,000 
German emigrants (1945-51, estimate) . . 150,000 


SOM 4,452,000 


The major countries of emigration were: United Kingdom, 
1,107,000 ; Italy, 741,000 ; Netherlands, 318,000 ; Spain, 272,000 ; 
Portugal, 152,000. Refugees numbered about 1,200,000 all told 
The gross outflow of population from Europe in the years 1945-52 
was equal to four-fifths of one year’s natural increase ; this com 
pares with an emigration equal to two years’ natural increase in 
the eight years 1900-07, The chief receiving countries were : 
United States, 1,104,000 (27 per cent.) ; Argentina, Brazil and 
Venezuela, 883,000 (21 per cent.) ; Canada, 726,000 (17 per cent.) ; 
Australia, 697,000 (17 per cent.) ; Israel, 526,000 (13 per cent.) ; 
South Africa, 125,000 (3 per cent.) ; New Zealand, 75,000 (2 per 
cent.). Thus more than two-thirds of all the migrants went to 
North and South America. 


' The figures used here are based on a survey of intercontinental migra 
tion in the post-war period prepared for the World Population Conference 
(Rome, 1954) by the Population Division of the United Nations 
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The statistics of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal recorded an inflow of 1 million persons from 
other continents. The United Kingdom received 499,000; the 
Netherlands 278,000 ; Italy 118,000 ; Spain 68,000; and Portugal 
38,000. The balance of migration for Europe showed a net out- 
flow of 3.3 million persons or a little over 8 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Movements into and out of Asia cannot be assessed with any 
degree of accuracy owing to the absence of reliable statistics. Half 
of the volume of recorded emigration from Asia consisted of 223,000 
Dutch residents in Indonesia returning to the Netherlands. Simi- 
larly the majority of the 109,000 persons who emigrated from India 
and Pakistan to the United Kingdom were British settlers and 
their families. 

By analogy with the division of long-term capital movements into 
private and public, there are two categories of permanent migrants, 
namely individual and government-sponsored. The proportion of 
the latter in the years immediately following the war was bound to 
be considerable. About one-quarter of all migrants from Europe 
between 1946 and 1952 were transferred by the International 
Refugee Organisation. Moreover, 60 per cent. of the persons 
leaving the United Kingdom to settle in Australia went under free 
or assisted passage schemes organised jointly by the British and 
Australian Governments. When the work of the I.R.O. was accom- 
plished the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
was established ; this organisation was responsible for transporting 
400,000 migrants from Europe to overseas countries between 
February 1952 and December 1955. 


CONTRASTS WITH NINETEENTH-CENTURY EXPERIENCE 


The bald facts about post-war international movements of 
capital and labour are not easy to interpret, but they present some 
features which contrast sharply with the experience of the inter- 
national economy during the era of unrestricted factor mobility. 

In the period 1820-1913, when Great Britain was the leading 
exporter of capital, migrants and loanable funds moved together 
from overpopulated to underpopulated areas. Nearly 70 per cent. 
of Britain’s long-term foreign investments in 1913-14 were located 
in North America, Latin America and Oceania ; while in the period 
1846-1914 about 43 million persons migrated to the Americas, 
mainly from the Old World. Between 1800 and 1900 the average 
rate of growth of population per decade was 7.9 per cent. in Europe, 
whereas in the United States it was 29.1 per cent., in Argentina 
34 per cent. and in Brazil 18 per cent. Here was the classical 
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mechanism at work moving supplies of factors of production from 
countries where they were relatively abundant to countries where 
they were relatively scarce. 

The old mechanism can hardly function in the new circum- 
stances. The United States, by far the strongest creditor country, 
could itself absorb large numbers of immigrants were it not for 
legal restrictions. Unlike the United Kingdom, the United States 
is a continent in itself within which there are vast investment 
opportunities. Unlike Great Britain in the nineteenth century, 
she has no inherent need to export capital and labour to the under- 
developed countries. A large part of the underdeveloped sector of 
the world today, which needs capital imports, is overpopulated. 
American direct investment abroad tends to concentrate not on 
countries with plentiful manpower but on areas well endowed with 
natural resources such as petroleum. The only part of the world 
where the old relationships may still be observed is the American 
hemisphere. Private capital flowing from the United States to 
Canada (and to a lesser extent to South America) facilitates the 
movement of migrants into these countries from Europe. Perhaps 
the reason why Canada has had a more stable immigration experi- 
ence since the war than Australia is that she has attracted an 
abundant and steady supply of capital from her rich neighbour. 

During the 50 years ending in 1913 British capital exports 
were on an average equal to 4 per cent. of her national income ; 
in the decade immediately before the First World War the propor 
tion was 7 per cent. If the United States were lending abroad 
today at a corresponding rate the sum involved would be of the 
order of $20,000 million per year. Since 1945 the sum of America’s 
private and public foreign investment has averaged about 2% per 
cent. of her gross national product, A report issued by the Organi 
sation for kuropean Economic Co-operation in 1954 reached the 
following conclusion : 


The most striking fact is that the activity of United States private 
investment abroad since 1930 has not kept pace with the growth of the 
United States economy or even with that of the world economy. Annual 
exports of private capital show no appreciable expansion since 1947. In 
the post-war period they represented less than 4 per cent, of gross domestic 
capital formation in the United States. As a source of dollars the outflow 
of private American long-term capital in the post-war years represented 
about 6 per cent. of total dollar receipts accruing to the rest of the world 
from U.S. imports, invisible payments and loans made by government 
agencies and the I.B.R.D. (excluding grants), whereas this percentage 
reached 20 per cent. in 1927-28, when American investment abroad was at 
its peak.! 


1 O.E.E.C.: Private United States Investment in Europe and the Overseas 
Territories (Paris, Dec. 1954), p. 20 
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In the nineteenth century foreign lending was almost exclu- 
sively private in character and a considerable part of it was directed 
into public utilities in the overseas countries. There is now hardly 
any private foreign investment in public utilities. The profound 
implications of this change have been emphasised by a United 
Nations report in the following words : 


Until the 1930s public utilities in underdeveloped countries were to a 
large extent established by means of foreign capital, either in the form of 
government loans raised in foreign capital markets or of direct investment 
by foreign-controlled enterprises. In fact the great bulk of the foreign 
capital that entered underdeveloped countries for development purposes 
belonged to these two categories, This analysis leaves little doubt as to the 
dilemma of underdeveloped countries with regard to the financing of develop- 
ment by foreign private capital. It is precisely public utilities, the most 
basic and traditionally the largest investment objective, that have been 
deprived of such capital through the drying up of the two sources from 
which it used to flow.! 


For British investors in the nineteenth century railways were 
the outstanding “ growth ” stocks ; for American investors in the 
second half of the twentieth century the corresponding attraction 
is petroleum. This is not just a difference of industry : it symbolises 
a profound change in the social productivity of private foreign 
investment. A new railway network across a continent meant a 
framework for domestic expansion and a powerful internal mul- 
tiplier effect ; but a new oilfield, while showering rich benefits in 
its vicinity, has an unmistakable outward orientation and is apt 
to accentuate fears of external exploitation.* 

Let us now look at the main currents of international migration 
in relation to the geographical distribution of United States direct 
long-term foreign investment in the post-war period (see table VII). 

There does not seem to be much relation between the direction 
of American private capital exports and that of migratory move- 
ments. In the countries in which gross immigration has been 
highest—Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa 
the inflow of American capital has been negligible ; and in Israel, 
where there has been a unique rate of growth through immigration, 
there has been hardly any direct American investment at all. The 
nineteenth-century pattern of migration from Europe to overseas 
countries still lingers on, but its relationship with capital exports 


' The International Flow of Private Capital, 1946-52, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

* Dr. H. W. SINGER, in an interesting article on “ The Distribution of 
Gains between Investing and Borrowing Countries" (American Economic 
Review, Proceedings, 1950, pp. 474-479), has exaggerated the case against 
nineteenth-century foreign investment. With regard to the United States 
and Canada, he is hardly justified in declaring that “ ... the main secondary 
multiplier effects took place not where the investment was located but 
where the investment came from” (p. 475). 
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TABLE VII. GROSS IMMIGRATION BY AREAS, 1946-52, COMPARED 
WITH UNITED STATES INVESTMENT IN THE SAME AREAS IN 1954 


Value of American 
Gross immigration, direct investment, 


46-52 


(thousands) (thousands of mil/tons 


Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela ; 883 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union 

of South Africa... 899 
Israel ... 526 
United Kingdom . 499! 


1 The net figure for the United Kingdom wa 607,000. Emigration from the other areas was slight 


the bulk of which consists of the $42,000 million of net public and 
private funds placed abroad by the United States between 1946 
and 1952—seems to have vanished. 

This is, however, a surface impression ; closer examination 
will lead to a different conclusion. It is necessary to analyse in 
more detail the flow of public capital and its indirect impact on 
the international economy since the war, 


AMERICAN AID AND EUROPEAN EXPORTS OF CAPITAL AND 
LABOUR 


One of the most striking consequences of the flow of American 
aid to Europe since the war has been that that continent has been 
able to maintain its traditional economic links with overseas 
countries. The considerable benefits reaped in this way have not 
been given sufficient prominence. Part of the story during the 
early post-war years is to be found in the figures in table VIII. 

In the years 1946-50 the United Kingdom received $10,000 
million in public loans and grants—over six times the volume of 
the British adverse trade balance of $1,200 million for the same 
period—mostly from the United States and Canada. Because 
of this great influx of public capital, the United Kingdom was 
herself in a position not only to make public loans and grants to 
the extent of $3,700 million but also to undertake private foreign 
investment (including short-term loans) totalling $4,000 million. 
The loans and grants went chiefly to Europe for relief and recon- 
struction purposes, to international organisations and the colonies ; 
the private capital went mostly to the Commonwealth countries, 
particularly Australia and South Africa, while India was helped 
through the release of sterling balances. 


: 

= 

Area 
of $U.S.) 

5.9 

2.9 

0.6 

0.06 

A 
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TABLE VIII. FINANCING OF NET IMPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
IN FOUR EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1946-50 
(In thousands of millions of $U.S.) 


| Iter nited | France Belgium 
| Income : 
Receipts of public long-term loans | 
and grants. . . 5.5 2.0 


Net receipts from public capital 


| 
| repayments. 0.1} O03] 0.1 | —0.2 


Oulgoings : 
Public loans and grants made . 3.7 1.6 | 0.8 | 1.0 


| Miscellaneous : | | 
Drawings on official gold and foreign | 


| exchange reserves. . . Se 0.9 0.6 0.1 0.1 
Private donations and other net 
| capital receipts. ......./]/-—41 | 08 0.7 1.4 | 
Net imports of goods and services . 12 | | 1.9 1.2 

| | | 


Source; M, C, and Datta-Curesa, op. cit. p. 122. 


We can now see how the United Kingdom managed to sustain 
a gross emigration of over 1,100,000 with the inevitable concomi- 
tant outward movement of capital. Up to April 1948 even emigrants 
to dollar countries were allowed to take with them {5,000 per head. 
In 1947 there was an outward movement of £181 million of capital 
from the United Kingdom to the sterling area, a great deal of it 
consisting of money taken out by emigrants and portfolio invest- 
ment in the Dominions. The rapid revival of mobility of labour 
and capital and of multilateral trading within the sterling area 
was made possible by the inflow of North American loans and 
grants. The same triangular mechanism operated in the case of 
France ; she received $5,600 million in public loans and grants 
and herself parted with $1,600 million in public funds, mainly 
for the benefit of her territories in Africa. 

There are signs that the underdeveloped countries are bene- 
fiting more from the flow of public capital than they did in the 
early years of the post-war period. Between 1946 and 1950 these 
countries, although they received $6,400 million in loans and grants, 
were the net recipients of only $3,000 million. Table IV shows 
that during this period Latin America was a net exporter to the 
amount of $1,400 million of public funds, $900 million of which 
represented the purchase of railways and other utilities from 
Western Europe and the United States. Latin America exported 
nearly $1,000 million worth of public capital to the United King- 
dom. During the same period the independent sterling area was a 
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net exporter of public funds. As a group the underdeveloped 
countries financed net imports of goods and services by drawing on 
gold and foreign exchange reserves and importing private capital. 
By 1952, however, there had been a distinct change ; the under- 
developed countries as a group had displaced Western Europe as 
the largest importer of public loans and grants (see table [V). On 
balance in 1951-52 these countries received $2,900 million from the 
outside world, the two chief contributors being Western Europe 
and the United States; the independent sterling area had a net 
inflow of $554 million and Latin America $236 million. Europe still 
remains the essential vehicle for the transmission of public capital 
from North America to the underdeveloped sector of the world. 

Thus there is, after all, a connection between international 
flows of labour and of capital ; but it is more complex and pre- 
carious than it was in the pre-1913 era. Private investment by 
the United States in Canada and Latin America gives a direct 
fillip to transatlantic immigration into those countries: this is 
the old pattern. Public investment by the United States in Europe 
has allowed European countries to engage in lending and emi- 
gration according to the old pattern. 


CONCLUSION 


International mobility of labour and capital is no longer the 
powerful element in economic growth which it was in the nine- 
teenth century, but it still has a vital function to perform. Since 
1945 public capital supplied by North America has formed the 
basis of the economic relations between Europe and overseas 
countries. What would happen if this flow of public capital were 
to cease and there were no compensating change in American 
private foreign lending ? 

The United Kingdom would find it very difficult to fill the gap. 
In the last four years British net annual foreign investment has 
been about £150 million to £175 million, or 1 per cent. of the 
national income. This would not have been achieved if defence 
aid from the United States at an annual average of 479 million 
had not been available, while the gold reserve fell by about £177 
million a year. Merely to meet existing capital commitments in the 
Commonwealth and Empire and to provide for the repayment of 
sterling liabilities a surplus of at least £500 million in the external 
account is needed. A serious effort is required on the part of the 
United Kingdom if she is to produce the surplus which will enable 
her to make a greater contribution to the flow of foreign lending 

If the transatlantic movement of public capital from North 
America were to be replaced by a continuing flow of private invest- 
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ment! the new triangular mechanism would become a permanent 
feature of:the international economy and would provide a founda- 
tion for increased intercontinental mobility of labour. There is 
little prospect of this happening in the near future. Perhaps a 
more fruitful approach would be for the operations of the inter- 
national organisations, such as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, to be greatly expanded. In any case 
it is inevitable that with the relative increase in government- 
sponsored migration there should be relatively more substantial 
movements of public capital. 

The outlook for intercontinental migration, particularly from 
Europe, will be affected by the following factors. First, the time 
is approaching when the age-group 15-25 will begin to reflect the 
sharp rise in the birth rate in the years immediately following the 
war ; the strength of the traditional emigration age-groups will be 
relatively high. Secondly, since Western economies are now passing 
through major construction booms simultaneously, there may be 
a general recession involving a higher rate of unemployment than 
has been known since the war. Fortunately, one can be fairly 
certain that governments will boldly use every instrument at 
their disposal to ensure that any set-back is kept within limits. 
Thirdly, there may be changes in policy in sending and receiving 
countries. It is conceivable that the McCarran-Walker Immigra- 
tion Act may be revised in such a way as to increase the inflow 
of migrants into the United States. Moreover, there may be a 
rapid advance towards closer integration in Europe, entailing a 
greater degree of intra-European mobility of labour. This would 
in some measure be a substitute for emigration overseas. There is 
undoubtedly a tendency in the post-war world for intra-continental 
migration, with a considerable two-way traffic in several countries, 
to assume greater significance. Once countries realise that they 
profit best when there is a reasonably flexible two-way traffic and 
stop worrying about whether emigration or immigration is too 
high interesting possibilities will open up. The fund of expertise 
and operational experience now existing in the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration could be the basis for an 
advance towards more effective international action to develop 
the international mobility of labour. 


' This was one of the striking recommendations in Program for Increasing 
Private Investment in Foreign Countries (Washington, D.C., Dec. 1952), 
known as the “ Maffry report ”. 


The Development 
of Wage-Earning Employment 
in Tropical Africa 


The economic and social pattern of the African territories is 
changing today at a quickening pace. Under the influence of the 
system of transactions based on money, introduced by the Europeans, 
the traditional “ subsistence economy” is giving way to the “ market 
economy”. Africans are no longer working purely to meet their own 
needs ; they are also producing goods for sale (and especially for 
export) or are hiring their services to undertakings. 

The social changes resulting from the production of cash crops by 
independent farmers only take place slowly; on the other hand, the 
rapid increase in the number of wage-earning workers and the adapta 
tion of these workers to working techniques and methods with which 
they are completely unfamiliar give rise to far more radical economic 
and social changes. 

This article contains a study of the working population in Africa, 
and in particular of the wage-earning labour force in tropical Africa, 
and an analysis of its distribution by branch of activity and of its 
movements from one place to another. 


POPULATION OF ACTIVE AGE AND WAGE-EARNING LABOUR Forc} 


ANPOWER resources can only be assessed accurately with 

the help of certain basic demographic information. In order, 
therefore, to appreciate the extent and prospects of growth of 
wage-earning employment in the territories of tropical Africa it is 
first necessary to relate the number of wage earners to the total 
population, or—if possible—to the working population. 


Nature and Scope of the Available Statistics 


In using and interpreting statistics for the population and 
labour forces of the territories of tropical Africa, i.e. that part 
of the African Continent which lies between the Sahara and the 
Union of South Africa, some qualifications are called for, and these 
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should be mentioned before considering what conclusions can 
reasonably be drawn from them. These figures are frequently 
based upon no more than very rough estimates, their approxim- 
ateness being due to the familiar difficulties encountered by statis- 
ticians when studying underdeveloped countries and in particular 
the lack of statistical information and of means of collecting it. 
The censuses and demographic surveys carried out in tropical 
Africa have usually been somewhat rough-and-ready. It is only 
in recent years that there has been an appreciable improvement 
in the statistical methods used and the results obtained. 

Up to the Second World War the figures for the population 
of Africa were invariably based upon estimates which were them- 
selves derived from very fragmentary information. In most 
territories the rolls of taxpayers liable to the poll or hut tax were 
used ; these should theoretically have given the total adult male 
population. The total population was then estimated on the basis 
of these figures, assuming a given average number of dependants 
for each taxpayer. The systems of registering the population which 
were in use at the time in some territories, particularly the Belgian 
Congo, hardly yielded any better results. 

Since the war great efforts have been made to improve the 
standard of African demographic statistics. For the first time real 
population censuses have been carried out in some territories, 
especially in British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika) 
and in Southern Rhodesia in 1948 and in Northern Rhodesia in 
1951. The censuses of African peoples seem to have become more 
thorough and comprehensive nearly everywhere, while sample 
demographic surveys of cross-sections of the population are carried 
out more frequently and systematically. 

This improvement in statistical methods appears—according 
to the authorities in a number of territories, at least—to account 
to a great extent for the existence of some striking discrepancies 
between the pre-war and post-war population figures. Their 
remarks appear to hold good for all the territories of tropical Africa. 

It is of course obvious that the figures from the latest censuses 
and those from the pre-war estimates cannot strictly speaking 
be compared except to indicate at most the broad population 
trend. This lack of comparability in time occurs to an even greater 
degree in terms of space, i.e. between the statistics of different 
territories. Owing to the variety of sources from which the statistics 
are derived and the different methods by which they are compiled 
it is very risky to make any comparison between one country and 
another. 


'See Lord Hattey: An African Survey (London, 1938), p. 104. 
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The approximate nature of the figures relating to African man- 
power arises not only from the lack of statistical material but also 
from certain problems of definition, particularly those involved 
in applying the usual concepts of “ working population ” and * wage 
earners ” to the special circumstances of Africa. These concepts, 
as was recognised in a recent demographic survey published 
by the United Nations, “have been developed with reference 
to the functional groupings found in modern industrial and com- 
mercial societies. They may not be applicable without important 
modifications to other types of societies.” + This is certainly the 
case in those areas of tropical Africa where economic structures 
based on subsistence farming still predominate. The same survey 
admits that “ no satisfactory techniques have as yet been developed 
for census investigations of economic activities in such societies ” 

It has accordingly seemed preferable to use the term “ popula- 
tion of active age ” to cover all individual able-bodied aduits. In 
addition, owing to the low proportion of African women in wage- 
earning employment, only the total number of able-bodied adult 
males in each territory has been included in column 2 of table I. 

In dealing with the figures for the wage-earning labour force 
proper (see table I, column 3) allowance must also be made for 
the special characteristics of the African wage earners, one of the 
most striking of which is the instability of his employment. As 
will be seen later, this is largely due to the migratory character of 
labour, which is still prevalent in many territories. It follows that 
a large number of workers classified as wage earners only work in 
that capacity for widely varying periods between which they return 
to their village homes and carry on the subsistence farming needed 
to support their families ; thus their chief source of income may 
not be the work for which they draw a wage. 

The available statistics only refer to the workers actually in 
employment at a given moment. If allowance is made for the 
extremely high rate of labour turnover the total number of workers 
who receive part of their income in the form of a wage is, according 
to some estimates, between three and five times as high.*? But 
whether these workers remain in the towns or return to their 
customary environment they are clarly caught up, to some degree, 
in the process of change which is affecting traditional social struc 
tures virtually everywhere in Africa. 

Lastly it should be emphasised that the figures quoted do not 


‘United Nations: Application of International Standards to Census 
Data on the Economically Active Population, Population Studies, No. 9, 
(New York, 1954), p. 11. 

*Idem: Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in Tropical Africa, 
Document E/2557, ST/ECA/23 (New York, 1954), p. 36 
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TABLE I, GROWTH OF *FRICAN POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE 


— Total ~Able-bodied Wan | (eas 
Territory and reference year population | adult males! earners 2 | percentage of (2) | 
| (1) (2) (3) (4) 
French West Africa : | | 
1936 | 14,702,583 3,675,000 | 178,908 4.8 
1954 - + + + | 18,001,700 | 4,500,000 | 336,161 7.4 
French Equatorial Africa: | 
846,000 
1954 ‘We . | 4,657,600 1,164,000 | 152,000 | 7.6 
Sierra Leone : 
1938... 1,800,000 450,000 22,107 ¢ | 4.9 
19544. 2,000,000 | 500,000 41,968 * | 8.3 
Gold Coast 
1938 . . | 3,546,000 886,000 63,779 
1952 or , | 4,478,000 | 1,270,000 | 209,910 | 16.5 
| Nigeria : | 
1938. ve 20,588,840 | 5,147,000 | 227,451 | 4.4 
31,170,000 7,792,500 | 297,000 ° | 3.6 
| Belgian Congo 
| 1938... . . . . . | 10,403,236 | 2,625,576 | 522,527 | 19.9 | 
1954. es 12,317,326 | 3,009,426 1,146,284 | 38.0 | 
| Angola : 
3,097,138 774,284 | 320,383 | 41.3 
4,009,911 1,002,000 | 500,692 49.9 
Mozambique : 
| 3,960,261 990,000 173,612 17.5 
| 5,640,000 1,410,000 | 457,577°% | 32.4 
Madagascar : | 
1936. | 3,758,333 939,500 
| 4,578,200 | 1,144,500 244,408 21.3 
Southern Rhodesia 
1,114,000'®; 278,500 | 107,581! | 38.6 
1,741,000'"| 435,250 241,683 55.5 
Northern Rhodesia : 
1,960,000 490,000 298,900 60.0 
Nyasaland 
1938 1,635,804 | 424,000 177,000" | 41.7 
. | 2,565,286 | 641,000 215,639'*| 33.8 
Uganda : 
1938 3,725,798 931,000 72,680 | 7.8 
1954. 5,300,000 | 1,325,000 | 214,795 | 16.2 
Tanganyika : 
1938 . | 5,257,929 | 1,314,000 207,106 | 15.0 
1954 ., 8,084,000 2,021,000 319,975 15.8 
Kenya | 
. ae . | 3,280,774 | 820,000 | 172,760 21.0 
L 
1 Where no statistics are available the figures have been calculated on the assumption that able-bodied adult males make 
up 25 per cent, of the total population, 2 In French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, Sierra Leone, the Belgian Congo, 
Angola, Mozambique and Madagascar the statistics do not distinguish between male and female labour. For the other terri 
tories the figures shown are for male labour 8 1952 4 Does not include employment in establishments with fewer 
than five wage earners 5 Does not include employment in establishments with fewe nan 10 wage earners 6 1934 
culture and extractive and manufacturing industry. Includes 320,699 migrants working in other territories 10 Not including 
migrants from other territories, 11 Not including 144,901 migrants from other territories 12 Not including 246,772 
migrants from other territories 15 Including 54,254 migrants working in other territories 14 Including 50,000 migrants 
working in other territories ; not including 15,000 migrants from other territories. 15 Including 115,500 migrants working 


in other territories, 16 Including 152,000 migrants working in other territories ; not including 7,000 migrants from other 
territories. '/ Not including 45,000 migrants from other territories. 1% Not including 34,082 migrants from other territories 
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include labour employed by African farmers on their own holdings. 
This type of labour appears to be playing an increasingly important 
part in some territories, particularly the Gold Coast, Uganda and 
Nigeria ; but the statistics on the subject are extremely fragment- 
ary and there seems to be no way for the time being of arriving 
at a satisfactory estimate. These are the chief remarks that appear 
to be necessary before analysing the figures in table I. 


Relationship between the Wage-Earning Labour Force and the Total 
Number of Able-bodied Adult Males 


The first conclusion to be drawn from table I on comparing 
the most recent information with that for 1938 is that the number 
of wage earners has risen much more rapidly than the population, 
However, while its general character is quite clear despite the 
only relative reliability of the statistics it is also true that there 
are great disparities between the rates of increase in the labour 
force as between one territory and another. Similarly, the relative 
proportion of workers in wage-earning employment to the number 
of able-bodied males varies greatly according to the territory. In 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, French West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa this proportion never exceeds 10 per cent., while in Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia it exceeds 50 per cent. 

This diversity is basically the result of differences in economic 
structure and their effect on the distribution of employment 
between the various branches of the economy. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the relationship in each 
region between subsistence activities and the money economy 
This relationship is very difficult to establish, owing to the lack 
of definite information. The United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs has, however, made the attempt and has estab- 
lished that some 40 per cent. of the male population over the age 
of 15 is employed outside the subsistence economy in tropical 
Africa as a whole. This average appears to be considerably exceeded 
in the Gold Coast and the Belgian Congo, whereas the figure for 
Irench West Africa is considerably below the average.” The 
information about the money economy in which the wage earners 
of these territories are employed seems more reliable, and an 
analysis of the structure of these modern sectors of the economy 
will reveal the fundamental reasons for the uneven development 
of the African wage-earning class. 


‘It may be mentioned by way of comparison that the corresponding 
proportions are : United Kingdom, 89 per cent. ; United States, 74 per cent 
71 per cent. ; France, 67 per cent 

* United Nations: Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in Tropical 


Africa, op. cit., p, 17 
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In a first group of territories, including French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, the Gold Coast 
and Uganda, the market economy is characterised by a heavy 
preponderance of crops produced by independent African farmers. 
This applies—to quote a few examples—to groundnuts in French 
West Africa and Nigeria, cotton in French Equatorial Africa and 
Uganda, cocoa in the Gold Coast, Nigeria and French West Africa 
and coffee in French West Africa and the Congo. European agri- 
cultural enterprises are relatively unimportant, and the same is 
true of mining and manufacturing, thus the demand for African 
labour has usually been lower than elsewhere, and as a result the 
percentages of wage earners in these territories are the lowest in 
table I. 

The position in Tanganyika and Kenya is somewhat different, 
since in the former territory the leading commercial product is 
sisal, which is almost wholly grown on European plantations. 
Moreover, the area of land belonging to non-African enterprises 
increased by 1 million acres between 1939 and 1953. In Kenya 
the policy of the British authorities since the beginning of the 
century has consistently been to encourage the settlement of 
European colonists and the development of non-African agriculture. 
This policy has led to the establishment of reserves for both Africans 
and Europeans. Generally speaking, the Africans in their reserves 
have carried on their traditional subsistence production while the 
Europeans in the more fertile highlands have concentrated on 
growing commercial crops intended mainly for the export market, 
such as coffee, tea and sisal, all of which require African wage 
labour for their production. Only in recent years has there been 
an increase in the African output of cash crops, particularly coffee? 

However, the share of African enterprise in the product of the 
money sector of the economy hardly amounts to 5 or 10 per cent., 
whereas in Nigeria and the Gold Coast the proportion varies be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent.2—a fundamental fact which clearly shows 
the dominant position of non-African enterprises in Kenya. This 
means that the bulk of the Africans can participate in the money 
economy only as wage earners and they are in fact doing so to a 
growing extent as the livelihood they can obtain from their tradi- 
tional farming methods is becoming increasingly precarious on 
account of the rapid rise in the population. The decline in the native 


' See Colonial Office, United Kingdom: Report of the Colony and Pro- 
tectovate of Kenya for the Year 1954 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955), 
» 47. 
' * The figures regarding the geographical product of the territories dealt 
with in this article are all taken from United Nations: Scope and Structure 
of Money Economies in Tropical Africa, Document E/2739, ST/ECA/34, 
(New York, 1955). 
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economy in Kenya is due not only to the limited area of land set 
aside as African “ reserves ” but also to the poverty and erosion of 
the soil and the lack of capital and technical resources needed to 
raise the productivity of the land. This helps to explain why wage- 
earning employment has developed to an appreciably greater 
extent than in the previous group of territories. 

After the Gold Coast the Belgian Congo seems to be the territory 
of tropical Africa with the highest proportion of Africans parti- 
cipating in the money economy. but unlike the Gold Coast the 
Congo has a complex and diversified economic structure. In addition 
to agriculture, the mining and manufacturing industries have 
expanded greatly. In the money sector the relative share of the 
Africans in agriculture is more or less the same as that of the 
European enterprises (45 and 55 per cent. respectively), whereas 
in the Gold Coast and Nigeria practically all the farms are run by 
Africans. The mining and manufacturing industries of the Belgian 
Congo are, as is the case almost everywhere, wholly in the hands 
of European firms employing African wage-earning labour. The 
available figures regarding the national accounts show that the 
non-African enterprises between them account for between 75 and 
80 per cent. of the monetary product as compared with 20 or 25 per 
cent. in the Gold Coast and 10 or 15 per cent. in Nigeria. Similarly 
wages in the Belgian Congo make up 50 per cent. of the money 
incomes of the native population, whereas this figure does not 
exceed 8 per cent. in the Gold Coast and 10 per cent. in Nigeria, 
This expansion of wage-earning employment is gathering mo- 
mentum as contact with the modern sector of the economy con- 
stantly creates new needs among the mass of the Africans who can 
only satisfy them by earning higher money incomes. 

In Angola and Mozambique the lack of details relating to na- 
tional accounts makes it very difficult to gauge even approximately 
the extent and structure of the money sector of the economy. 
There is however no doubt that the economic development of these 
two territories has lagged far behind that of, for example, the 
Belgian Congo. There does not seem to have been any appreciable 
change in the behaviour of the African population for, in contrast 
to what happens in the majority of the other territories, African 
labour for European enterprises is still recruited intensively. In 
Angola, for instance, 142,674 workers were recruited and hired 
under long-term contracts in 1953. There are no statistics on this 
subject for Mozambique. 

This recruitment policy may explain in part the high proportion 
of wage-earning employment to be found in these two territories. 
It should also be borne in mind that European-type agriculture 
occupies a position which, despite the lack of statistics, can be 
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assumed to be heavily preponderant, since the so-called “ rich ” 
crops—coffee, sugar-cane and sisal in Angola, sugar-cane, sisal, 
copra and tea in Mozambique—are almost entirely produced by 
non-African enterprises. Cotton on the other hand is grown by 
African farmers, but there has been a fall in the number of pro- 
ducers over the last few years despite the fact that output has 
risen.) In Angola the extensive diamond-mining industry employs 
large numbers of workers, and the same appears to be true of other 
occupations such as fishing. 

These two territories “ export ” large numbers of workers to 
neighbouring territories: over 300,000 migrant workers from 
Mozambique are employed in the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia and according to some estimates approximately 
500,000 Africans from Angola are employed abroad.* 

In Nyasaland the economy is almost exclusively agricultural 
and the chief cash crops are tobacco and tea. A large proportion 
of the tobacco is grown by African farmers (who numbered 66,586 
in 1953) while tea is exclusively grown on European plantations. 
Cotton is also produced by independent African farmers who 
numbered 42,931 in 1953. The high proportion of wage earners 
to the total number of able-bodied adult males found in Nyasaland 
is chiefly due to the fact that many workers—in fact, more than 
half of all wage earners—are migrants who hire out their services 
in other territories, particularly Southern Rhodesia and the Union 
of South Africa, to which they are drawn by higher wages. Lastly, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia are the territories where the 
modern sectors of the economy are most highly developed, and as a 
result the net geographical product per inhabitant is far higher 
than elsewhere. 

If we examine the money economies of these two territories the 
primary importance of mining and manufacturing becomes ap- 
parent. Northern Rhodesia contains the most highly developed 
copper-mining industry in the whole of Africa. Southern Rhodesia 
is the only one of all the territories we have considered which has 
its own iron and steel industry and has succeeded in expanding 
its engineering industry considerably. These industries necessarily 
require large numbers of wage earners. 

Moreover, large numbers of Africans are employed in agni- 


' From 1945-46 to 1953-54 the number of cotton growers in Angola fell 
from 66,977 to 57,435 and in Mozambique from 633,304 to 514,188 (see the 
age to Legislative Decree No. 40,405, Diario do Governo, 1st series, 

0. 257, 24 Nov, 1955). 

2 See M. CAETANO: Os nativos na economia africana (Coimbra Editora, 
Limitada), 1954, p. 34. 

*See Colonial Office, United Kingdom: Report on the Nyasaland Pro- 
tectovate (London, 1953), p. 61. 
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culture ; for, although a substantial share of the output of African 
farmers is marketed, the European farmers are in a dominant 
position since they concentrate on tobacco, which is by far the 
most important cash crop. 

The system of native reserves which exists in Kenya is also 
employed in the two Rhodesias. Here too the rise in the population 
is extremely rapid and it is estimated that within 25 years the 
African population of the Rhodesias will have doubled.’ Con- 
sequently overpopulation remains a serious problem in the reserves. 
Some noteworthy efforts have been made by the authorities, 
particularly in Southern Rhodesia, to create the conditions needed 
for the progressive development of agriculture in the areas set 
aside for the Africans. However, despite the success already 
achieved, the level of income in African agriculture is still very 
low in relation to living conditions in the industrial and urban 
centres, and this disparity continues to attract able-bodied men 
into wage-earning employment outside the reserves. This explains 
why the share of native enterprise in the monetary product is 
lower than 5 per cent.—the lowest percentage in the whole of 
tropical Africa in the two Rhodesias—while wages amount to 82 per 
cent. of the money income of the African population in Southern 


Rhodesia and 85 per cent. in Northern Rhodesia as against 37 per 
cent. in the Belgian Congo, 10 per cent. in Nigeria and 8 per cent. 
in the Gold Coast. 


STRUCTURE OF THE WAGE-EARNING LABOUR FORCE 


The statistics from which the distribution of workers by branch 
of the economy can be calculated are even more scanty and un 
reliable than the population statistics. The information available 
for the pre-war period is extremely meagre, and comparisons in 
terms of time can only be made with more recent periods. In 
addition, comparisons between one territory and another are some- 
times very difficult to make owing to the different criteria used in 
classifying certain occupations. 

Nevertheless, provided these qualifications are borne in mind 
the figures in table II do give a broad picture of the structure of 
African manpower and its development in recent years. 

The first point to be noted is that taking these territories as a 
whole agriculture is the sector employing the largest number of 
wage earners—some 28 per cent. of the total labour force. Na 
turally the situation varies greatly from one territory to another. 
In areas where independent farmers predominate agriculture in- 


1 Cf. Central African Territories » Geographical, Historical and Economu 
Survey, Cmd. 8234 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951), p. 15 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN 


[ Suilding 
Territory and year of reference | Extra Manufacturing | 
| forestry industries | construction 
French West Africa : | 
73,586 12,419 30,779 42,670 
French Equatorial Africa 
| 38,740 20,333 12,188 22,089 
Sierra Leone : 
ere 2,686 6,581 8,511 
1954. 2,288 4,901 10,963 
Gold Coast : 
1948-49 19,901 35,898 2,130 20,033 
25,073 41,037 11,776 44,700 
Nigeria : 
46,591 57,688 17,923 35,392 
Belgian Congo 
1950. 238,835 114,350 134,466 84,869 
265,931 103,518 167,312 128,915 
Angola : 
21,809 
Mozambique 
Madagascar : 
93,230 12,920 25,312 11,138 
Southern Rhodesia 
150,089 70,096 | 31,401 19,848 
212,852 ® 63,805 55,729 48,971 
Northern Khodesia : 
20,300 37,220 9,400 21,000 
44,150 46,100 | 18,650 25,500 
Nyasaland 
1950... - 60,766 3,584 
1953 66,700 1,400 4,300 
Uganda : } 
1954. 56,235 4 | 7,922 24,414 45,448 
Tanganyika 
1949 . 144,606 19,951 23,716 31,792 
218,094 15,453 19,669 16,373 
Kenya 
8,476 27,635 16,171 
1954... 218,844 5,448 | 42,754 19,411 
! Including bank employees and professional workers 2 Including 20,446 domestic workers. 3 Including 36,386 
Europeans # Including 14,520 domestic workers, 5 Seafarers and dockers only. 6 Including women, minors and 
migrants from other territories. 7 Domestic workers only ® Including 5,602 railway and dockworkers 9 Not 


evitably contains a lower proportion of wage earners (this is 
particularly true of the Gold Coast and Nigeria) ; but, despite this, 
agricultural workers form by and large the biggest group of wage 
earners in tropical Africa. 

It should be added that even in such territories as the Belgian 
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WAGE EARNERS BY PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS 


Public 
Transport Commerce = administration Total Territory and year of reference 
French West Africa 
33,134 51,210 ' 21,123 * 107,626 372,547 * 1954 
French Equatorial Africa: | 
14,292 12,626 15,329 ¢ 16,800 152,397 1953 
| Sierra Leone : 
3,705 5,477 | 1,910 ° 7,976 36,846 | 1948 
5,004 4,962 2,688 ° 11,162 41,968 1954 
Gold Coast 
9,983 15,758 | 7,682 19,544 130,930 ® 1948-49 
18,511 23,498 | 18,328 33,352 216,275 ® 1952 
Nigeria 
42,335 20,579 13,129 53,181 286,818 ® 1952 
Belgian Congo 
| 62,211 62,050 265,228 962,009 1950 
| 84,468 77,399 318,741 1,146,284 1954 
Angola 
- 500,692 1953 
Mozambique 
1953 
| Madagascar 
7,677 | 16,900) 36,9977 | 55,343*| 259,860 1953 
Southern Rhodesia 
| 13,293 - 92,141 *° 376,868 ° 1946 | 
| 17,813 - 131,033 "! 530,203 ° 1951 
Northern Rhodesia 
12,000 3,850 32,255 ** 10,300 146,325 ° 1949 
8,150 6,810 73,820 37,450 269,000 1953 
Nyasaland 
6,320 | 1,618 3,877 25,550 102,760 ° 1950 
5,800 1,800 | 3,200 19,100 104,300 ® 1953 
Uganda 
7,076 4,448 14,329 44,471 207,132 * 1951 | 
7,625 6,245 28,486 48,408 224,782 ° 1954 
Tanganyika : 
24,578 22,950 23,799 * 52,543 349,239° 1949 
| 24,262 11,428 50,946 76,334 439,094 1954 
Kenya 
| 23,919 18,302 38,762 72,484 394,917 * 1949 
| 34,355 22,080 44,274 103,709 490,915 ® 1954 
= 
including workers on farms 10 Including 45,230 domestic workers 11 Including 66,657 domestic workers 1? Includ 
ing 23,000 domestic workers 13 Including 35,700 domestic workers. i4 Including cotton ginning 16 Including 


30,000 domestic workers 


Congo, Kenya and the Rhodesias, where manufacturing, building, 
construction and transport have in recent years steadily increased 
their labour forces, employment in agriculture has shown no sign 
of falling ; on the contrary, the number of farm workers has con- 
tinued to rise. 
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Mining was one of the first industries introduced into tropical 
Africa by the Europeans, and it still gives employment to a very 
great number of wage earners. The labour force in this industry 
has tended to remain stationary except in Northern Rhodesia, 
while in some territories there has even been a distinct drop in 
employment despite the substantial increases in the output of most 
minerals between 1950 and 1953. This is the case for example in 
the Belgian Congo, where it is due to an increase in the productivity 
of the African worker as a result of the higher investment and 
greater operating efficiency achieved over the past few years. 

The most remarkable fact brought out by the figures in table IT 
is certainly the very great expansion in employment in manufactur- 
ing, building and construction. According to the available statistics 
each of these two groups of trades already gives employment to a 
greater volume of labour than the mining industry. This fact is 
very significant as it clearly reflects the most characteristic features 
of the development of the African economy during the post-war 
period ; first, the progress of industrialisation in the modern sector 
of the economy ; and second, the boom in construction and public 
works which has resulted from the provision of basic facilities and 
has been .encouraged by investment under various economic 
development plans. 

It is true that in tropical Africa industrialisation is only in its 
infancy and is as yet far from being firmly established. In the 
majority of cases it takes the form of secondary industries set up to 
process local agricultural products, e.g. seed-crushing, timber, 
food and textile plants. Heavy and engineering industries only 
exist in some centres of the most highly developed territories such 
as Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo, and even there only 
on a relatively limited scale, 

It can also be assumed that certain of these industries are 
somewhat ephemeral, as they have sprung up at a time when 
economic conditions are very favourable. Their prospects of growth 
are largely governed by fluctuations in the external demand, as the 
capacity of the internal African markets is still too small. Moreover, 
the investment needed to expand these industries also has to be 
obtained from abroad, as savings are virtually non-existent in the 
African colonies and the profits of the European firms are largely 
transferred elsewhere as a return on the capital invested. 

These obstacles—which are common to all underdeveloped 
countries in process of transformation—may well prove a hindrance 
to the expansion and diversification of the economy of tropical 
Africa, which can only be achieved through industrialisation. 
But it would appear that the stage of development already reached 
by certain territories is such that the process cannot be reversed. 
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Moreover, the increase in the size of the wage-earning class does 
not give a full picture of the extent of the social changes involved 
in the emergence of wage-earning labour. Side by side with this 
another phenomenon has arisen—the concentration of workers 
in urban centres and at their places of work, away from their 
customary environments. Tropical Africa is witnessing a shift 
similar to that which took place in many other countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe, at the beginning of the Industrial Revolution : 
the drift from the land and the rapid expansion of the towns. 
Table Il] shows the population increase in the principal towns of 
French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa as betweeen 1939 
and 1950.) 


TABLE III. POPULATION INCREASE IN TOWNS IN FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA, 1939 and 1950 


West Africa 
Dakar 92,000 171,000 
Abidjan 17,500 46,000 
Bamako 22,000 59.000 
Conakry 13,600 47,700 


French l-quatorial Africa 
srazzaville ‘ 
Bangui . 23,000 42.000 
Pointe-Noire 9 000 21,000 


23,400 84.000 


In Southern Rhodesia the African population of Salisbury rosé 
from 17,600 in 1938 to 88,800 in 1953.2 In the Belgian Congo the 
African population of Leopoldville rose from 39,721 in 1938 to 
292,766 in 1954; taking the territory as a whole the percentage 
of Africans living outside their customary environment in relation 
to the total population increased from 9.83 per cent. in 1940 to 
21.98 per cent. in 1954 (from 1,017,889 to 2,708,409). The popula 
tion of Lagos (Nigeria) rose by 80 per cent. between 1931 and 1950.4 


'See Kobert DELAVIGNETTS “ Mouvements migratoires au sein de 
l'Union Frangaise ” (a report presented on behalf of the Economic Council 
of the French Union) Journal officiel de la République francaise (Avis et 
rapports du Conseil économique), 22 Apr. 1953 

2 Government of Southern Rhodesia: Report of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, Chief Native Commissioner and Director of Native Development, for 
the Year 1953 (Salisbury, Government Printer, 1954), p. 14. 

Rapport sur l’'administration de la colontie du Congo bhelge pendant l'an 
née 1954. présenté aux Chambres législatives (Brussels, 1954), p. 67 

4See Kenneth Litt The Study of Social Change in British West 
Africa", in Africa, Volume XXIII, No. 4, Oct. 1953, 


1 
Town 
1 1950 
j 
| 
| 
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In Angola the African population of Luanda rose from 40,482 in 
1940 to 86,657 in 1950.4 In Kenya it is estimated that some three- 
quarters of the non-agricultural labour force is employed in urban 
areas.” 

These examples could be multiplied, as they illustrate a situation 
which is more or less common to all the African territories. Lrrespec- 
tive of the relative size of the wage-earning labour force compared 
with the total population this tide of workers pouring into the 
towns creates very acute problems both in the new urban areas 
and in the regions the workers come from. 

The development of wage-earning employment is clearly a 
fundamental cause of this African migration to the towns, and the 
expansion of employment in the manufacturing, building, public 
works and transport industries has certainly played a decisive 
part in bringing this about. But the structure of the active popula- 
tion in African towns is extremely fluid and complex ; it is only 
now coming to be known as a result of systematic research during 
the last few years.* G. Ballandier, in his study of the built-up 
area of Brazzaville, writes : 


The dominant impression is that these urban areas have grown out of all 
proportion to any economic needs that may have caused the influx from 
the countryside. The high proportion of the active population in Brazzaville 
between 1945 and 1952 depends largely on casual opportunities and on 
economic conditions characteristic of the old colonial system, such as lavish 
use of manpower (with little or no skill) in industry and the existence of 
great numbers of go-betweens who supply the African retail market. Such 
a structure is bound to be precarious.* 


The labour problems in these urban centres form part of an entirely 
new and many-sided sociological pattern which cannot be dealt 
with in this article. Some mention should, however, be made to 
one predominant feature of labour here as everywhere else in 
Africa : its mobility and instability. 

It is true that in some of these new urban areas the labour 
force has already become stabilised to an appreciable extent, but 
generally speaking this trend is only just beginning to develop. 


‘See J. M. da Sitva Cunna: “ O Enquadramento social dos Indigenas 
destribalizados, Revista do Gabinete de Estudios ultramarinos, Nos. 5-6, 
Jan.-June 1952, p. 25. 

* Colony and Protectorate of Kenya: Report of the Committee on African 
Wages (Nairobi, Government Printer, 1954), p. 7. 

* On this subject see J, COMHAIRE : Urban Conditions in Africa (London, 
1952) ; and Georges BALLANDIER : Conséquences sociales de l'industrialisation 
et problémes urbains en Afrique, Bureau international de recherches sur les 
applications sociales du progrés technique (Paris, 1954). 

* Georges BALLANDIER: Sociologie des Brazzaville noives (Paris, 1955), 
p. 113. 
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The present position is mainly due to the system of migrant labour 
which has been widespread in most territories since the early days 
of European colonisation. 


MIGRANT LABOUR AND PERMANENT LABOUR 


Since the beginning of European penetration into Africa the 
undertakings that have established themselves there have had to 
draw their labour from some distance away from their centres of 
operation. It is also well known that the African population 
showed no inclination to seek wage-earning employment voluntarily, 
This led to the introduction of compulsion, whether direct or 
indirect, and of systems of labour recruitment whose nature and 
development it is unnecessary to discuss here. It suffices to recall 
that European economic control resulted in large-scale movements 
of workers in the African territories to places of work which were 
sometimes hundreds or even thousands of miles from their homes. 

These migratory movements may take the form of internal 
migrations of workers within the same territory or alternatively 
may involve movement from one territory to another. As was 
emphasised by Wilfrid Benson in an article published before the 
war !: 


The vast majority of the migrants are males, many of whom return home 
after periods often no longer than one or two years, so that the shortness 
of the stay in employment accentuates the volume of movement 


According to the latest figures it would appear that these migra- 
tions have increased in volume during the post-war period despite 
the greater stability now found among workers in the centres of 
employment. Table IV contains the figures available regarding 
the territories from which emigration is heaviest. These figures, 
although imprecise on account of the difficulties described earlier, 
give a clear idea of the scale of this phenomenon. 

The two chief centres of attraction for African labour are 
Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. For example 
in Southern Rhodesia some 50 per cent. of the wage earners are 
migrant workers from neighbouring territories, This is obviously 
due to the different levels of economic development, the higher 
wages paid in Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa 
being the key factor. The territories supplying the largest numbers 
of workers are Mozambique and Nyasaland. 


! Wilfrid Benson: “ Some International Features of African Labour 
Problems”, in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939, 
p. 35. 
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TABLE IV. WAGE EARNERS IN FIVE AFRICAN TERRITORIES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ORIGIN 


t 
Territory of employment Territory of origin 


| and 
| year of reference Nyasaland Mozambique 
|- 
| Southern Rhodesia : | 
arg), 46,884 70,362 | 25,215!) 
1951 . . . . | 241,683 48,514 | 86,287 | 101,618! 
} 
| Northern Rhodesia : 
1953. 178.900 | 7,000 | | 
| Nyasaland : | | 
1938 | | | 63,500 | 
| 1953 | | 84,300 | 
Mozambique : | 
1938 20,612? 


Union of South Africa?: 
1938 


| 27,000 104,000 | 


| 
| | 152,783 
| 9,000 | 42,000 | 163,964 | 


! Por the years 1958 and 1953 the figures given by the Amudrw F statistico de Mogamlique are respectively 
49,000 and 156,735 

2 Agricultural labour only. 

% In addition to the workers from the above territories other migrants regularly enter the Union of 
South Africa, chiefly from the British protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 


In British East Africa two territories—-Uganda and Tanganyika 

receive large numbers of migrants from other territories. In 
Uganda it has been estimated that, during 1954, 67,000 workers 
entered the territory, 82 per cent. of them from Ruanda-Urundi, 
17 per cent. from Tanganyika and 1 per cent. from the Belgian 
Congo. These workers take part in seasonal agricultural work 
either as independent farmers or as employees of African farmers. 
Similarly in Tanganyika there were 42,989 migrants working in 
the territory in 1954, 15,168 of whom came from Ruanda-Urundi 
and 13,761 from Mozambique. In addition a number of workers 
from Tanganyika regularly emigrate southwards to work in the 
mines of Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa ; in 
1954 there were 4,344 of them in the Union of South Africa and 
1,104 in Southern Rhodesia. 

In West Africa the migration of workers between different 
territories is on a smaller scale than in the centre and east of the 
continent, although very large numbers of workers from the 
territories to the north of the river Volta (Upper Volta, Ivory 
Coast, Togoland and Nigeria) enter the Gold Coast every year. 
The total number of persons to enter this territory increased from 
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108,071 in 1938 to 391,559 in 1953. Very little information is 
available about the characteristics of these migrations. According 
to a recent survey covering 40,000 persons, who were questioned 
as they crossed to the north bank of the river Volta, only 62 per 
cent. (24,388) could be considered to have worked for pay ; the 
remainder appear to have been tradesmen, handicraftsmen or 
simply travellers.) 

In Nigeria, although migration is mainly internal, there is 
also some temporary immigration of workers from French West 
Africa. These workers, whose numbers are not known, come to 
work either in agriculture or in the mines. A number of Nigerians 
are also recruited to work in Gaboon and on the island of Fernando 
Poo as a result of agreements between the Government of Nigeria 
and the French and Spanish authorities. The number of recruits 
in 1952 and 1953 was only 4,183 for Fernando Poo and no more 
than 256 for Gaboon. 

There is no detailed information about emigration from the 
Belgian Congo, but apparently these movements are never on a 
large scale, and it is estimated that in 1954 immigration exceeded 
emigration by some 45,000 persons. Fairly substantial movements 
of population across the frontiers take place, particularly between 
Angola and the adjacent regions of the Belgian Congo ; the Congo 
gains by this more than it loses. 

No statistics are available regarding migration from Angola, 
which is directed not only towards the Belgian Congo but also 
towards the Rhodesias, South-West Africa and the Union of South 
Africa. It would nevertheless appear that these migrations are 
on a great scale since, as we have already observed, it has been 
estimated that 500,000 Africans from Angola are employed in 
other territories. 

While migration of workers from one territory to another is 
sometimes hard to assess, this task is even more difficult where 
internal migration is concerned. In all the African territories 
workers are constantly moving backwards and forwards between 
their customary environnents and the centres of employment. 
These are sometimes seasonal movements to meet the needs of 
African agriculture. One example of this type of movement 1s 
that of the farm workers who go each winter from the Sudan and 
Northern Guinea to Senegal to help in the groundnut harvest 
yrown by African farmers. Nevertheless in most territories workers 
usually migrate to hire their services temporarily as wage carners 
in the modern centres of the economy. 

' Kk. B. Davipson : Migrant Labour in the Gold Coast (published by the 


Department of Economics, University College of the Gold Coast) quoted in 
West Africa, No. 2,005, 30 July 1955. 
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The reasons for these movements are fundamentally the same 
as those for migration to other territories. From the beginning of 
European colonisation until the 1930s there were systems of more 
or less compulsory recruitment which, in one way or another, 
“ organised ” movements of labour towards the centres of economic 
development. This involved supplying the European firms with 
able-bodied men, who were temporarily removed from their cus- 
tomary environment, while their families had to continue to support 
themselves within the traditional African economy. 

At the present time the recruitment of workers as practised 
in the past has largely disappeared in the majority of territories. 
it is virtually non-existent in the French territories and only affects 
a tiny minority of workers in British West Africa. Similarly in 
the areas with the heaviest concentration of wage earners, such as 
the Belgian Congo and Rhodesia, it has become more and more 
the general rule for workers to go to the centres of employment 
on their own initiative. But while the traditional recruiting pro- 
cedures have lost their old importance the volume of migrant 
labour in tropical Africa as a whole has not fallen off as a result. 
All the information goes to show that instead there has been an 
increase in the proportion of able-bodied men temporarily leaving 
their homes. This is probably due to the fact that other and 
stronger motives have taken the place of the pressures imposed 
under the former systems of recruitment, e.g. new monetary needs 
which grow as peoples come into closer contact with the modern 
sector of the economy, the increasingly precarious livelihood 
afforded by the subsistence economy and lastly the attraction 
(which is partly psychological) of the towns for the rural popula- 
tion. It must also be recognised, in the words of a recent report 
on British East Africa, that— 


In the existing situation the migrant labour system appears to be the 
only one through which a considerable section of the African population 
can meet its needs, because the economic opportunities for more effective 
specialisation have either been absent or have been seriously circumscribed 
by legal and customary restrictions, For many Africans it is not now pos- 
sible to attain to a higher income level for the support of their families 
without working both on the land and in urban employment. This means 
that, given the present productivity of Africans over large parts of the rural 
and urban sectors of the economy, the migrant labour system appears as the 
most economic choice which the African can make, however socially deleteri- 
ous or otherwise undesirable it may be.! 


Thus the African is very often unable to settle permanently in 
any one job. This is a vital factor which in turn makes any im- 


' East Africa Royal Commission ; 1953-1955 Report, Cmd. 9475 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1955), p. 154. 
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provement of the condition of the worker extremely difficult. 
In fact a vicious circle is set up : the productivity of labour is poor 
and as a result the level of wages is low and the system of migrant 
labour tends to be perpetuated, while at the same time the in- 
stability of the migrant worker, which means that vocational 
training and the acquisition of a skill are virtually out of the 
question, is itself a major cause of the low level of productivity 
and wages. 

There are of course other factors which have a marked influence 
on the output of African labour. But it is becoming increasingly 
clear that to a very large extent the conditions of African workers 
can only be improved if there is greater stability of labour in the 
centres of employment. A number of big firms are now making 
efforts in this direction, and the authorities in several territories 
are giving their encouragement. 

Thus, in the Belgian Congo the majority of the thousands of 
workers employed by the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga have 
been settled at their places of work for some years. The effect of 
this policy of labour productivity would appear to be very satis- 
factory. For the Congo as a whole it may be mentioned that in 
1938 the proportion of women accompanying workers outside the 
customary environment to their places of work was 45 per cent., 
whereas in 1954 it had risen to 70 per cent. This rise appears to 
show a distinct trend towards the stabilisation of labour at its 
place of employment. 

The figures for Northern Rhodesia in 1953 show that the 
percentage of workers living with their families in the copper belt 
varied from 51 to 67 per cent. Similarly, in Southern Rhodesia 
it has been officially recognised that emphasis should therefore 
be on the more efficient use and stabilisation of Native labour 
available rather than on the use of more labour. In the two 
Rhodesias it would seem that the main obstacle in the way of the 
greater stabilisation of manpower is the shortage of housing for 
workers in the towns. 

Lastly, in Kenya the committee set up to examine the problem 
of African wages came to the conclusion that “the essential pre- 
requisite for the creation of an effective African labour force is the 
stabilisation of African labour and the severance of its ties with 
the reserves”. In accordance with these conclusions the Govern- 
ment of Kenya, while recognising that migrant labour may still 
be necessary in some cases, has agreed to make the stabilisation 
of labour a fundamental aim of its economic and social policy 
The Government has also endorsed the conclusions summarised 
in the Committee’s report as follows: “The immediate basic 
conditions for stabilising labour are ... the payment of a wage 
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sufficient to provide for the essential needs of the worker and his 
family ; regular employment ; a house in which the worker and his 
family can live ; and security for the worker’s old age.” } 

As can be seen this is a new policy which is flatly opposed to 
the practice that European firms have traditionally followed in 
Africa. Nevertheless, this change is in line with the needs of 
economic and social progress, especially since in present circum- 
stances manpower is becoming increasingly scarce in almost all 
territories. 

At the same time there are still serious problems remaining 
to be overcome which we cannot analyse in this article. For 
example, in the economic field a substantial and permanent increase 
in real wages cannot be achieved without a rise in the productivity 
of subsistence farming and higher incomes for Africans producing 
cash crops. 

From the social standpoint a great number of problems have 
been created by the rapid changes now taking place in African 
society. The decay of the traditional social fabric is bound to 
accompany the growth of modern ideas of work and economic 
behaviour. The Africans must be given a chance of establishing 
new social patterns in the towns and modern centres of employment 
which will restore their feeling of integration and security. 


' Colony and Protectorate of Kenya: Report of the Committee on African 
Wages, Nairobi, Government Printer, 1954, pp, 15 and 139; and Sessional 
Paper No. 21 of 1954 (Nairobi, Government Printer, 1954). 


Industrial Conciliation in Canada 


by 
Alfred STENGER 


The avoidance of stoppages of work on account of industrial 
disputes is a problem which for many years, and more particularly 
since the Second World War, has received considerable attention 
im a number of countries, and a considerable variety of methods— 
ranging from purely voluntary conciliation to compulsory arbitration— 
have been used with varying success to deal with the problem. 

Canada has followed a middle course between these two extremes. 
For many years she has had a system of compulsory conciliation, 
while sedulously avoiding compulsory arbitration except in extreme 
cases. The success of the system is illustrated clearly by the fact that 
during the five-year period 1950-54 work stoppages accounted for 
only 0.15 per cent. of the total estimated working time lost (the cor- 
responding figure for the United States was 0.20 per cent.). 

The author describes the system and analyses the problems 
involved in its operation and the reasons for its success. 


[NDUSTRIAL stoppages are a social loss, and every nation 

has a morally well-founded interest in their avoidance since, 
like wars between nations, they always have a negative effect and 
involve a net loss. 

It would theoretically be quite simple to pass a law in Canada 
declaring work stoppages illegal. This, however, is impossible, 
because work stoppages are an inherent part of the system of 
collective bargaining. 

The Canadian record of time lost as a result of labour disputes 
is good; during the five-year period 1950-54 work stoppages 
accounted for about 0.15 per cent. of the total estimated working 
time lost. But behind this small fraction hides the fact that about 
1.5 million working days were lost in 1954 alone. Seen in their 
right perspective, however, these stoppages are not too burden- 
some to the national economy. If, for example, the Canadian 
Government were to declare a national holiday Canada would 
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stand to lose about 5 million working days. To use another 
yardstick, the Canadian record of strikes and lockouts compares 
favourably with the time lost from the same cause in the United 
States, which amounted to an average of 0.20 per cent. of all time 
lost during the same period. 

In evaluating strike or lockout losses one has to be careful not 
to overestimate their over-all effect. It may very well be that a 
national economy will be compensated for one employer’s losses 
through other manufacturers’ production gains, while the wage 
losses of some workers could easily be counterbalanced through 
other workers’ overtime earnings. In other words, losses in one 
economic sector may be compensated through gains in other 
sectors. But in terms of human suffering, emotional upheavals 
and deprivations the effect of work stoppages cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

While respect of the freedom of the individual is a basic 
principle of democracy, the modern State has to take strong 
remedial and controlling measures in order to function and to 
protect all its citizens. The basic problem inherent in the settle- 
ment of industrial conflicts is, therefore, one of ideology, of political 
and economic philosophy. The process of industrial conciliation 
and arbitration with the assistance of government bodies has to be 
seen also as a contribution to the defence of the weaker against 
the stronger members of society. It entails the difficulties of 
maintaining a balance between the freedom of the individual on 
the one hand and the requirements of the community at large 
on the other. 

In this ideological conflict Canada decided in favour of govern- 
ment action very early in the century. The former Prime Minister, 
the late Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, pointed out in this 
connection as early as 1907 that “in any civilised community 
private rights must cease when they become public wrongs ”. 

Conciliation implies a compromise, a_ basically voluntary 
process the success of which depends on the citizen’s willingness 
to relinquish certain individual liberties as part of his duty to and 
respect for his fellow men and to accept the other party as an 
equal partner in the conciliation procedure. Moreover conciliation 
through statutory governmental machinery quite clearly signifies 
the abandonment of the doctrine of laissez-faire in the industrial 
relations field in favour of governmental control in the interest 
of the welfare of all citizens. 

In Canada the change in social and philosophical attitude 
became primarily necessary with the increase in the size of industrial 

1 It is also interesting to note that on the average more than 200,000 
persons were unemployed in Canada during 1955. 
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enterprises and the resultant loss of the personal relationship 
between employer and employee, and later with the growth and 
legislative recognition of trade unions. Thus the individual relation- 
ship was replaced by collective representation of one or both sides. 
While governmental conciliation entails a certain curtailment of 
individual rights it extends the state's protection of labour but at 
the same time weakens labour’s right to take strike action. On 
the other hand, it forces the employer to state his case and to meet 
the employee across the conciliation table. The introduction of 
this procedure early in the century was a revolutionary step. 

Industrial conciliation machinery has developed in step with the 
growth of Canada as an industrial nation, as have the social 
responsibilities of the bargaining partners and the community's 
concern in the outcome of conciliation. The factors to be taken into 
consideration during the conciliation process affect the financial 
and economic situation not only of a particular employer but often 
of a whole industry and sometimes of the national and even of the 
international economy. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION LEGISLATION 
Conctliation 

In accordance with the Canadian Constitution, and the British 
North America Act of 1867, the field of labour legislation in Canada 
is a provincial prerogative. The federal Government has juris- 
diction only over industries which operate inter-provincially and 
over transportation and communication or other industries which 
are outside provincial jurisdiction. 

The first legislation regarding settlement of industrial conflicts 
was passed in 1900 at the same time as the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour was established. Its foundations were laid by 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who was connected with the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1900 to 1911 and was its Minister from 
1909 to 1911. Mr. Mackenzie King could therefore be called the 
spiritual father of Canadian industrial relations legislation, which 
was born out of the concept that the State has a role to play in 
industrial relations inasmuch as the law, in the words of a British 
observer, legalises the community's right to intervene in a trade 
dispute by enacting that a stoppage, either by strike or lockout, 
shall not take place until the community, through a government 
department, has investigated the difference with the object of 
ascertaining if a recommendation cannot be made to the parties 
which both can accept as a settlement of the difference. 

The legislation of 1900 was based on the experience of many 
countries, especially of Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 


- 
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and of various states of the United States. The present statutory 
conciliation procedures are stipulated in the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act of 1948+, on which most 
provincial labour relations Acts are modelled even though they 
may differ from it in some minor details. All this legislation was 
passed without too much opposition. 

The principles underlying these procedures are— 

(1) that the community at large has a rightful interest in 
industrial disputes ; 

(2) that compulsion cannot be used as a means of settling 
industrial disputes ; 

(3) that governmental conciliation has to take place before a 
strike or lockout can be declared, neither party being obliged, 
however, to accept the conciliation recommendations ; 

(4) that no strike or lockout is allowed during the period of 
time for which a collective agreement is concluded ; and 

(5) that the time needed for the conciliation procedure will 
act as a “ cooling-off period ” and that publication of a conciliation 
report will expose the two parties to the dispute to the pressure 
of public opinion. 


Union recognition—the legal acknowledgment of the employers’ 
and employees’ right to belong to associations of their choice, 
to bargain collectively, to go on strike or declare a lockout—is a 
keystone of Canadian labour legislation. It should be added, 
however, that certain groups of the Canadian labour force are 
excluded from collective bargaining and the right to strike. Roughly 
speaking these are, in the federal field, managers and persons 
employed in a confidential capacity and the members of certain 
professions ; moreover the federal Government has not extended 
collective bargaining rights to civil servants. Under provincial 
jurisdiction the pattern of exclusion varies greatly ; the general 
approach is that persons employed in connection with essential 
services (e.g. hospital employees, firemen and policemen, and, in 
some provinces, teachers) are denied the right to strike, although 
members of all occupations have the right to bargain collectively. 
Federal legislation provides that unions financially supported or 
dominated by an employer cannot be certified as bargaining agents 
on behalf of employees. 

If a majority of employees of a specific plant or of a particular 
craft, working in a plant, have become members of a trade union, 
this union may represent the employees and be recognised and 
certified as a bargaining agent acting on behalf of these employees. 


red See I.L.O. Legislative Series (Geneva, 1.L.0.), 1948 (Can. 1). 
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According to law the employer is obliged to “ make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective agreement ” or to bargain 
in good faith. But despite all their good intentions it does happen 
that the parties cannot come to an agreement on the conditions of 
work. In this case the Act of 1948 provides for a compulsory 
period of conciliation, during which employers and employees 
must go through all the statutory procedures, before a lockout or a 
strike can be declared. 

Canadian conciliation machinery is put into motion exclusively 
in disputes arising out of collective bargaining negotiations. 
Conflicts originating from disagreements concerning union recog- 
nition, jurisdictional differences and certification of unions as 
bargaining agents are dealt with by the federal or provincial labour 
relations boards as the case may be. Special provisions are made for 
the settlement of grievances and controversies during the term 
of a collective agreement. 

In Canada collective bargaining can proceed through three 
or four stages : 

(1) Not later than 20 days after either party has given notice 
that it desires to commence collective bargaining direct negotiations 
between employers and employees have to begin, Both parties are 
obliged to make every reasonable effort to conclude, revise or 
renew a collective agreement. During the period of negotiations 
the employer is not allowed to alter the conditions of employment 
or to lower wages without the consent of the employees or thet 
representatives, 

(2) If direct negotiations fail, or collective bargaining does 
not begin within 20 days after notice has been given, either party 
may apply to the Minister of Labour for the appointment of a 
conciliation officer. The latter will in most cases be an official 
of the Department of Labour and will confer with the parties 
informally. No procedure is prescribed by the Act, and the con 
ciliator has, in the words of the Act, the duty “ to bring about an 
agreement between parties to a dispute ” 

(3) If the conciliation officer does not succeed in his efforts 
the Minister of Labour may set up an ad hoc conciliation board 
This board consists of three members, two of whom are appointed 
by the Minister upon nomination by the parties ; these two member: 
then nominate a chairman, the nomination being confirmed by 
the Minister. If they fail to agree on the choice of a chairman a 
chairman is selected and appointed by the Minister. Members of 
the board are sworn in and are not allowed to have a financial 
interest in the outcome of the proceedings or to have acted as 
solicitor, legal adviser, counsel or paid agent of either party within 
the six months preceding the date of appointment. 
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The Act empowers conciliation boards to require the production 
of documents, subpoena witnesses and take evidence on oath ; 
in addition section 34 of the Act gives the boards wide powers 
of entry and inspection. But the boards are reluctant to take 
evidence on oath and to employ court stenographers, and do so 
only in exceptional cases. If everything that is said is put on 
record a certain restraint is imposed on the parties and the chance 
of a meeting of minds, which may be possible if the parties can express 
themselves quite informally and off the record, is decreased. 

If the board fails in its attempt to bring about an understanding 
between the parties it issues recommendations as to how the 
dispute should be settled. As the word implies, neither party is 
obliged to accept these recommendations.! However, the parties 
are not allowed to take action—either to go on strike or to declare 
a lockout—for seven days after the recommendation report is 
released by the Minister of Labour. 


(4) It does very often happen that, even after rejecting a board's 
recommendation, the parties use its report as a basis for the 
renewal of direct negotiations. In this connection a very important 
consideration arises out of the principles embodied in the Act, viz. 
the pressure of public opinion is brought to bear on the two parties 
to induce them to come to an agreement, for the recommendations 


of the conciliation board may be made public by the federal 
Minister of Labour and published verbatim in the Labour Gazette, 
the Department of Labour’s official organ. During the sittings of 
the board both parties quite frequently agree not to release any 
statements to the public. 


All these procedures have worked out very well in Canada, as 
the relatively small percentage of days lost through labour disputes 
has shown. This result is a testimony to the responsible attempts 
of both employers and organised labour to conclude collective 
agreements. It may explain why criminal proceedings are hardly 
ever instituted for violations of provisions of the Act. The effective- 
ness of criminal prosecution as a deterrent and with regard to 
crime prevention is doubtful at all times ; in industrial disputes, 
where the decision for strike action requires and necessitates a 
certain degree of emotional involvement on the part of the trade 


' The federal Act and some provincial Industrial Relations Acts con- 
tain provisions according to which the parties can agree in advance that 
they will accept a board's recommendations as binding. There are also 
clauses in some Quebec textile manufacturing collective agreements which 
foresee a permanent arbitrator to settle all disputes between the parties. 
The limitation to a single arbitrator instead of to the customary three- 
member board is based on the fact that split decisions among three members 
could occur, as the experience of board and courts has shown. 
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union members, it would not be a deterrent at all. In this respect 
the lack of criminal prosecutions under the Act indicates a very 
wise attitude on the part of the Canadian Government. 


Other Action 


If a board's recommendations are rejected by the parties the 
Minister of Labour may take direct action under article 56 (1) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Act, which reads as follows : 

The Minister may either upon application or of his own initiative, where 
he deems it expedient, make or cause to be made any inquiries he thinks fit 
regarding industrial matters, and may do such things as seem calculated 
to maintain or secure industrial peace and to promote conditions favourable 
to settlement of disputes. 


In some cases, and especially the most complicated ones, the 
Minister has made use of these powers. In cases where a dispute 
has constituted a threat to the national economy and where all 
efforts to resolve it have been ineffective the federal Cabinet has 
conferred with the parties in order to avoid a strike. In 1950 the 
federal Government took refuge in its last resort, called Parlia 
ment into session and terminated a railway strike through ad hoc 
legislation providing for compulsory arbitration. While the federal 
Government has not taken a clear stand on the question of com- 
pulsory arbitration, it is clearly understood in Canadian trade 
union circles that the Government will oppose a repetition of the 
1950 railway strike by all means at its disposal. 

The idea of compulsory conciliation is generally accepted in 
Canada, but any attempt to introduce over-all compulsory arbitra- 
tion would be opposed in most quarters, on the employers’ as well 
as the employees’ side, as being contrary to all Canadian concep- 
tions. The Government is also well aware of the fact that Canadian 
trade union opinion is, in 1956, as strongly opposed to compulsory 
arbitration as it was in 1902, when a governmental attempt to 
introduce it was characterised as designed to “rob the railway 
employees of their constitutional rights, to destroy their organisa- 
tions, and place them absolutely in the hands of railway companies, 
at the same time depriving them of that citizenship which is so 
dearly prized and is the inherent right of all free-born British 
subjects ”. 


EXPERIENCE WITH CANADIAN CONCILIATION PROCEDURE 


The problems connected with and arising out of industrial 
conciliation are very grave ; not all of them are solved by the present 
Canadian legislation. No law is perfect, and the criticism raised 
against Canadian conciliation procedure is directed not against the 
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principles on which the law is based but against technicalities and 
certain administrative features of the Act. It originates also in the 
most difficult and sometimes vain attempts to conciliate the require- 
ments of a free labour market with the statutorily fixed income 
situation in government-controlled and state-regulated industries. 
It is raised also in major conflicts where a party considers itself 
above public opinion and public censure. 

Canada is constantly endeavouring to improve her conciliation 
procedure, The Federal Department of Labour studies constantly 
conciliation procedures, and sponsors and encourages universities 
in specific research of conciliation aspects in order to incorporate 
these results in a revision of the Act. At present it is not known 
when proposals for revision will be submitted to Parliament for 
consideration, 


Conciliation Officers and Members of Conciliation Boards 
Conciliation Officers. 


The conciliation officer appointed by the Minister on the applica- 
tion of either party after direct negotiations have broken down is 
usually a civil servant in the middle income brackets who is ex- 
clusively employed for this purpose and has great experience of 
industry. But in major conflicts, such as disputes between the 
Canadian railways and railway unions or (in the provincial field, 
for example) in disagreements between an automobile manufacturer 
and the United Auto Workers’ Union, it has become evident that 
this civil servant does not enjoy sufficient prestige to fulfil the 
duties of his office effectively. His attempts to bring about a 
reconciliation between the parties are to some extent defeated in 
advance on account of his lack of social prestige in the face of the 
two powerful parties. It has therefore been suggested that this 
position should be raised to a higher level because the conciliation 
officer's success in his efforts depends exclusively on his powers of 
persuasion.! 


The Nominees of the Parties on Conciliation Boards. 


It will be recalled that in the second stage the conciliation 
board is composed of three members, two of them nominated by 
the parties to the dispute. It is humanly understandable that each 


' Realising that the prospects of success at the first stage were slight 
the Minister of Labour, making use of the discretionary powers given 
to him by the Act, eliminated the intervention of a conciliation officer in 
one of this year’s Canadian railway disputes ; a board of conciliation was 
established immediately after the cessation of direct negotiations between 
the railways and the railway unions. The demand for elimination of this 
stage of conciliation is heard also, 
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party will designate as a member only a person who is firmly 
believed to be in sympathy with its own views. A company may 
nominate as its member a corporation lawyer or a management 
consultant, while a union will propose as its appointee another 
union man, a politician with liberal sentiments or a lawyer who 
generally represents labour interests. Although these two members 
are sworn to observe impartiality, they are at least subconsciously 
bound to express and reflect basically the opinions held by the 
party that has nominated them. 

The possibility of conciliating the two disputing parties has, 
therefore, not progressed at all with the appointment of these two 
members, since they hold widely divergent views. Consequently 
unanimous conciliation board reports are rare, majority and 
minority reports are issued very often, while three-way split 
decisions, although they occur only very seldom, are not unknown. 

There is consequently some discussion in Canada on the question 
whether the method of having two members nominated by the 
parties on the board should be continued. It has been suggested 
that it would be preferable to establish a permanent roster of per- 
sons willing and qualified to serve on industrial conciliation boards 
because their direct relationship with the parties would decrease ; 
they would obtain a greater degree of independence in the considera- 
tions of the board. These potential conciliators would be appointed 
by the Minister of Labour for a period of three or five years. The 
parties would have to choose their own representatives from this 
list, and the two members in turn would have to select the chairman 
from it. It is thought that such a procedure could improve the 
board proceedings without affecting the principles of the Act. 
This suggestion has, however, the drawback that the names of 
persons with specialised knowledge of and experience in a particular 
industry may not be placed in the list. One of the great advantages 
of the present regulations is the possibility of nominating an 
expert as a member of a board. 


Chairmen of Conciliation Boards. 


No comment is necessary on the chairman if the two members 
have agreed on his choice. But, owing to the now customary 
failure of the two board members to agree on the choice of a chair- 
man in the most important conflicts, he is usually selected and 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. Because of the chairman's 
decisive role in the proceedings, one or the other board member is 
forced to persuade and convince him in order to obtain a majority 
report. It appears, therefore, expedient to deal extensively with 
the chairman, his functions and his personality. 
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During the period 1 September 1948-1 January 1955 there 
was a federal roster of 106 chairmen. Fifty-four of them were 
judges and 26 barristers, leaving only 26 who were not members 
of the legal profession. The figures do not indicate, however, the 
exact proportions, since the same persons have served on more 
than one occasion. 

Some people, including some Canadian union officers, are of 
the opinion that this choice of members of the legal profession 
may be at the bottom of some of the difficulties encountered in 
bringing about a reconciliation between the parties to a dispute. 
It has to be conceded that this preference for members of the 
judiciary is in direct contrast to the basic concepts of the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of the preponderance of the lay element, of persons 
without law training in judicial procedure. In fact, all Canadian 
conciliation legislation up to 1948 provided that members of the 
legal profession were not allowed to appear on behalf of either party. 
This provision was eliminated in the 1948 revision of the Act. 
While there is no conflict of opinion regarding party represent- 
ation through lawyers at present, there is no consensus regarding 
the appointment of judges as chairmen. On the one hand, a high 
official of the Canadian Labour Congress emphatically declared 
recently in a private discussion that in major conflicts only judges 
have the necessary prestige and authority to deal with the parties 
with some prospect for success. On the other hand, strenuous 
objections are raised against their appointment in other trade 
union circles, which will be discussed later on in greater detail. 
Basically a great part of the Canadian trade union leaders are 
quoted as saying that a judge is consciously or unconsciously 
prejudiced against employees. Meredith Rountree expressed this 
attitude in the following way : 

The position in society of the judge and his feelings and prejudices 
usually incline him, no matter how impartial he is, to the views of the 
employers.! 


The opinions and attitudes of Canadian trade unions arising 
out of the appointment of judges as chairmen of conciliation 
boards are dealt with by Professor A. W. Currie of Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario— 

Labour unions say that judges tend unconsciously to favour the roads 
(railways) and to visualise the whole matter as a lawsuit. In his thinking 
a man cannot escape his professional training. A virtually permanent 
appointment at a good salary and with ample retiring allowances tends 
to destroy sympathy with ordinary workmen in their efforts to improve 


'G, Meredith Rountree: The Railway Worker (Oxford University 
Press, 1936), p. 55. 
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their lot. From these premises unions argue that, although judges are 
high-minded and honest, they cannot get away from the thought patterns 
of the social classes to which they belong.? 


Procedure 
The Impact of Publicity. 


It may be impossible to obtain complete impartiality from 
the three board members, as the larger the dispute and the 
greater the importance of the issues to the national economy and 
to the Canadian public at large, the more publicity is given to the 
conflict. Consciously or subconsciously the two board members 
have formed their opinion before the board proceedings have 
even started. In contrast to jury trials, where the jurors are not 
acquainted with the detailed facts of the case when entering the 
jury box, all the facts of an important industrial dispute are known 
beforehand. It could safely be assumed that most members of the 
public who are in one way or another concerned with economic 
problems have very definite ideas about, say, the situation in the 
textile or railway industries or, in the case of a small community, 
with the problems of a specific local industry. The press and the 
radio have dealt with the pros and cons of the union demands and 
the employer's position because they are news and the public has 
a right to news. But while in criminal cases such a discussion is 
unlawful and is sometimes even looked upon as contempt of court, 
such an attitude is not and cannot be maintained in industrial 
cases. The industrial conciliation board works therefore under a 
grave and perhaps unavoidable handicap. 


The Time Provisions of the Act. 


It will be recalled that one of the most important features of 
the Act of 1948 was considered to be that the conciliation procedure 
it introduced provided a “ cooling-off” period. But the wide 
discretionary powers conferred on the Minister leave room for 
great and grave delays in the settlement of disputes. In addition 
even the fixed timing provisions are extremely generous. In this 
regard the Canadian Labour Congress expressed the following 
opinion in February 1956: 

The official theory is that the delay is a “ cooling-off ” period. So of 
course the longer the delay the better: the dispute gets cooler and cooler, 
and the chance that it will erupt into a strike more and more remote. It 


does not always work out that way; on the contrary, the “ cooling-off ” 
period often turns out to be a “ hotting-up ” period, and the longer it lasts 


1A, W. Currie: Economics of Canadian Transportation (University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto, 1954), p. 401. 
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the hotter the dispute gets, and the greater the likelihood of a strike by work- 
ers who have lost all patience with “ the law’s delay”... . The secret of good 
industrial relations is expeditious settlement of differences whether through 
more or less cordial negotiations or a knock-down, drag-out fight. Nothing 
is so corrosive of good relations, or potentially good relations, as delay and 
procrastination, And, we might add, no part of the existing labour relations 
legislation is so heavily weighted against the trade unions as the built-in 
delays. Delays are almost always an advantage to the employer. They give 
him opportunities to undermine the union and intimidate its members, 
meanwhile building up his own strength against a possible test. Whatever 
he does he is able to do inconspicuously. For the union, on the other hand, 
there is only one effective action, to strike. But that is the very act which 
is prohibited by legislation before the mandatory conciliation procedures 
have been observed. In all fairness, we wish to make it clear that we do not 
regard all the delays that occur as the result of employer manipulation 
although, as we have said, the legislation is weighted in favour of manage 
ment because of the delay factor. 


It may be expedient to give an academic evaluation of the 
timing provisions of the Canadian Act. Professor H. D. Woods, 
Director of the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill University 
in Montreal, commented in the following way : 


The experience of those who have served on behalf of the parties, as 
chairmen of boards, and in the government service shows that in a great 
many cases the procedure has produced long delays and frustration, and has 
seriously weakened collective bargaining as a private legislating process. 
The contending parties have developed great ingenuity in engulfing the 
conciliation officer and more particularly the board in the bargaining pro 
cess. In many cases the effect is to delay not only the strike, but bargaining 
itself until after the legal requirements regarding conciliation have been 
met by the parties, The prospect of facing the compulsory conciliation officer 
tends to restrain bargaining until the parties are before him. The shadow 
of the board further restrains bargaining before the conciliation officer. 
Each of the parties attempts to jockey the board into writing a report which 
will strengthen its bargaining position. The conception that the parties 
are assisted out of a deadlock by the conciliation agencies overlooks the fact 
that in many cases the deadlock has been reached because of the compulsory 
steps ahead, and at the expense of genuine bargaining. Each additional 
step tends to increase the administrative costs of collective bargaining.’ 


The following details, based on the provisions of the Act, show 
how much time can and does elapse before the final stage of an 
industrial dispute is reached and either party can make use of its 
economic strength : 

(1) Collective bargaining starts within 20 days after notice 
has been given. 

(2) There is no limit on the duration of direct negotiations 
between employer and employees. 

'H. D. Woops: “ Canadian Collective Bargaining and Dispute Settle- 
ment Policy: An Appraisal”, in Canadian Journal of E-conomics and Political 


Science (University of Toronto Press, Toronto), Vol. X XI, No. 4, Nov. 1955, 
p. 464. 
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(3) Under certain conditions the Minister may instruct a 
conciliation officer to confer with the parties; there is no time 
limit for his appointment. 

(4) The conciliation officer has to report to the Minister within 
14 days or “ within such longer period as the Minister may from 
time to time allow ”. 

(5) After receipt of the conciliation officer's report “ as to the 
advisability of appointing a conciliation board with a view to 
effecting an agreement ” the Minister may appoint a conciliation 
board. There is no time limit for the Minister’s decision. 

(6) After the Minister has come to a decision he shall “ forth- 
with ” require the parties to nominate their respective members 
within seven days. 

(7) The appointment of the nominated members by the Minister 
is subject to no time limit. 

(8) After appointment the two members have five days to 
nominate the chairman. 


(9) There is no time limit for appointment of the chairman by 
the Minister in case these two members fail to agree. 


(10) Within 14 days after the appointment of the chairman 
“or within such longer period as may be agreed upon by the 


parties or as may from time to time be allowed by the Minister ” 
the board has to report its findings to the Minister. 


(11) The Minister is empowered to ask the board for reconsidera- 
tion, clarification, or amplification of its report. Only the newly 
revised report is considered a report in the sense of the Act. 


(12) Seven days after the final report of the conciliation board 
is received by the Minister the parties are allowed to take action. 


It has been claimed that the reports of conciliation boards 
have not been forthcoming for six, eight or ten months, or even 
longer, after their appointment. The trade union dissatisfaction 
with the timing provisions and the demand for a greater speed- 
up are understandable. But the acceleration of conciliation pro- 
cedures is also in the employers’ interests. 

Pending negotiations are a permanent subject of conversation 
among employees to the detriment of the performance of work. 
There may also be a subconscious slowdown because nobody can 
do his best if there is something on his mind. For these reasons 
industrial negotiations should be disposed of as quickly as possible 

A possible solution might be to insert a clause in the Act making 
every agreement retroactive from the date of expiry of the old 
contract in order to eliminate any motive to delay and protract 
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negotiations. In this way the desire to play for time in order to 
improve a potential bargaining position would be removed. 


Court Room v. Conciliation Board Procedure. 


As a consequence of the tendency already mentioned to appoint 
judges to the office of chairman, the proceedings of conciliation 
boards are often conducted in such a way that very lengthy, 
learned and complicated briefs are presented, to which each party 
afterwards submits a rebuttal. Such a procedure does not and, 
indeed, cannot bring about conciliation. And yet the sole purpose 
of the board meetings is conciliation and not the making of recom- 
mendations. 

The problems before conciliation boards are of a social, economic, 
psychological and political and, in the majority of cases, definitely 
not of a legal character. What is required, therefore, is guidance 
to enable the parties to work peacefully together for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. A strictly judicial stand is impossible, 
for unless the decision is mutually accepted the court has achieved 
nothing at all. But the formal procedure applied by chairmen is 
usually taken from the courts where the judge is accustomed to 
render judgments. 

The application of court-room procedure is also unsuitable 
because the employees are gravely handicapped in presenting 
detailed statistical material pertaining to the operation of a par- 
ticular company. They cannot document their case in the same 
way as business men are accustomed to do in civil disputes. 

Another difficulty to be overcome is that of dealing with purely 
economic and statistical questions, and nearly all collective bar- 
gaining is basically concerned with these problems. All these 
financial, economic and statistical subjects are not part of legal 
training. An interpretation and understanding of the economic 
significance of a legally correct corporation balance sheet is a very 
delicate and complicated matter, quite different from an inter- 
pretation of any of its legal aspects. 


Two suggestions could be made in connection with the proceed- 
ings of conciliation boards. 

First it sometimes happens that disagreement arises on the 
interpretation of the recommendations. Since a conciliation board 
ceases to exist after submitting its report to the Minister, it has 
been suggested that the Act should contain provisions enabling 
the chairman to reconvene a board in such cases. 

Secondly, in order to speed up negotiations a board should insist 
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on the presence of top management. The employers’ representative 
is very often an official who is not authorised to compromise or to 
conclude a bargain ; he has received his terms of reference and can 
repeat only what he has been told beforehand. He may even be 
afraid of losing his job if he acknowledges or concedes a point to 
the employees ; he may have to appear unassailable in the presence 
of other company officials. Results are to be had only by top-level 
discussions. It is an experience of long standing that top manage- 
ment obtains more results in a few hours before a strike deadline 
than have been obtained in months of negotiations at a lower level, 
because no delegation of authority is necessary. This is, however, 
a question of internal procedure which cannot be regulated by law. 


Recommendations of Conciliation Boards 


In coming to a decision on the merits of the arguments brought 
forward by the parties the conciliation boards have to overcome 
very grave obstacles. While the Minister of Labour supplies them 
with terms of reference setting out the nature of the conflict, there 
is no agreement in Canada on the criteria that should be used by 
boards in arriving at their recommendations or even in making 
their attempts at conciliation. The difficulty is that the principles 
involved are not principles of law. 


In court proceedings the judge has the law books to guide 
him. But criteria cannot be provided for conciliation boards by 
law because there is no constant yardstick.’ H. D. Woods, quoted 
earlier, points out— 


Standards upon which to judge the issues have not usually been estab- 
lished either by the parties themselves or by the legislative authorities. 
The reason for this apparent anomaly is to be found in the nature of the 
bargaining disputes themselves. In an enterprise economy based on liberal 
pluralistic principles there are no universal standards for the settlement of 
issues involving such matters as wages, hours, the appropriate number of 
holidays with pay, the length and frequency of industrial rest periods, 
sickness benefits, bereavement leave, and the multitude of other large and 
small issues which form the substance of industrial controversy It is 
because collective bargaining is a system of industrial government rather 
than a simple commercial contract that this freedom of action in industrial 
relations is retained.* 


1 A Supreme Court judge pointed out some years ago that there was 


nothing in any law book which could have assisted him in reaching a decision 
in an industrial award. He used therefore as guidance “ select considerations 
which have attained acceptance of the public opinion of this country and 
which as principles are relevant to controversies of that nature’, But his 
reference applied only to aspects of collective bargaining not concerning 
wages, 


*H. D. Woops: op. cit., p. 453. 
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Industrial processes are dynamic, subject to change, and so are 
the conditions of employment. Economic conditions change, and 
a wage formula useful in inflationary times will most certainly be 
senseless and inapplicable during periods of economic recession or 
deflation. Since no law exists to determine wages and employment 
conditions, this state of affairs rules out compulsory arbitration 
because the law and not the judge is the foundation of the Canadian 
conception of jurisdiction, and the existence of a formula on which 
to base a decision is therefore essential to a legally trained mind. 

The difference between a legal judgment and a conciliation 
board recommendation lies in the fact that legal opinions deal with 
the interpretation of existing relations while conciliation recom- 
mendations have to establish the conditions under which a contract 
valid in future is to be concluded ; they have to lay appropriate 
foundations for future co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees. Lawyers and judges are concerned in their work with 
existing contracts. No business man would ever dream of submitting 
to the courts the terms upon which he will make a new purchase 
or a future sale. Disputes in commercial matters are generally 
confined to questions of interpretations of contracts. But many 
industrial disputes arise, not on issues of interpretation, but out of 
the desire of either employers or employees to alter the terms upon 
which labour is to be employed in future. 

It is at least partially due to this lack of criteria that conciliation 
boards look for guidance to wage comparisons : they are inclined 
to recommend the setting of new wage rates in accordance with 
the so-called ‘going rates’’, i.e. in conformity with precedents. It is 
not intended here to defend wage increase demands or to condemn 
their denial, but rather to show up the shortcomings of the use of 
comparisons or precedents as a matter of principle arising out of the 
appointment of judges and members of the Bar to the position of 
chairmen of conciliation boards. These jurists bring to the board 
proceedings a legal, a conservative mind, trained in precedents. 
Intellectually they are the upholders of the legal tradition, of the 
status quo, as laid down in the codes of law. The idea that new 
law has to be created, that the old, traditional order has to be 
changed, is subconsciously disagreeable to the judicial mind 
because the legislative process is reserved for a different organ, 
Parliament. A judge is allowed only to interpret, to apply the law, 
but not to change it, even if he considers it unsatisfactory. 
Organised labour, however, demands a change of the status quo 
as a matter of principle because life is changing daily. In this 
area develops a clash of basic principles which cannot be over- 
come. 

Comparisons as a means of wage fixing sometimes prove 
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unfair to employers as well as employees. The effect of wage changes 
provides an example. Some employers work on a high profit 
margin and are able to absorb additional wage expenditure without 
difficulty, others may pass on higher costs to the public in the 
form of higher prices, or the total wage outlay may amount to 
only a small fraction of the costs of the finished product. The 
employer may not take a serious stand against union demands in 
these cases. But if the medium of comparison is applied without 
discrimination and as a matter of principle, an employer in quite 
a different situation will be forced to accept a pattern unbearable 
to him. 

If, on the other hand, a craft belonging to a top wage group 
should demand an additional improvement, the creation of a 
precedent (a “ key bargain ”) is required. The application of the 
principle of comparison will amount in this case to an actual wage 
freeze, which the workers may resist through resort to a show of 
economic strength. 

A Canadian senator acting as a board member quite clearly 
pointed out in a conciliation report: “If each were limited by 
what other workers receive, there could be no advance”. Since 
this advance of the economic position is the basic goal of the trade 
union movement, it is here that the peril to industrial peace lies. 
The aim of conciliation is defeated even before the merits of the 
case are considered. 

This “ key bargain ” is an instance where psychological under- 
standing is required. It is sometimes said that such a group of 
workers should not ask for more. But this approach lacks insight 
into the workers’ motives. Every citizen tries to maintain his 
relative position within society. Social prestige is very often de- 
termined by income. Consequently if the community as a whole 
moves up, if other workers receive wage increases, the people on 
the top consider themselves forced to move up also. They desire 
to maintain their traditional economic leadership in society to 
which they consider themselves entitled on account of their higher 
skills and greater experience and responsibilities. In the failure to 
recognise this point of view lies one of the reasons of the ineffective- 
ness of boards. For example, a chairman saw some time ago no 
“ valid reason for now paying greater remuneration (to a specified 
group of workers) simply because its remuneration has been in 
fact greater than other groups in the past ”, 


Conciliation in Government-Regulated Industries 


Conciliation boards are presumably confronted with perhaps 
the most complex problems in conflicts involving state-controlled 
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industries ; in these cases they have been able only very seldom 
to bring about conciliation between the parties because a recon- 
ciliation of the two economic positions appears basically impossible. 
The employer's income is fixed by a governmental regulatory body 
while employment conditions are determined in the free market. 
For example, the basis of Canadian railway revenues or grain 
elevator charges is determined by Canadian governmental agencies 
which have jurisdiction over these industries. These regulatory 
bodies act bearing in mind not only the economic interests of the 
undertakings concerned but also the requirements of the national 
economy as a whole. Similar difficulties arise, of course, in con- 
nection with collective bargaining affecting municipal and public 
utility workers. These problems are in no way peculiar to Canada. 
Differences in settling railway negotiations have been observed 
in many countries, especially in the United States and Great 
Britain, and are indeed recurrent occurrences. While conciliation 
boards have realised the dilemma and the lack of moral justific ion 
of being forced to recommend to certain groups of the labour force 
the burden of working under conditions less favourable than those 
enjoyed in comparable industries, they had to take into considera- 
tion also the employers’ inability to improve working conditions 
owing to the fact that their revenues are fixed. One of the reasons 
for the employers’ rejection of any concessions during conciliation 
proceedings was to be seen in the lack of obtaining quick relief from 
the regulatory bodies. It seems, however, that this handicap is 
disappearing in Canada. In any case the Canadian Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the government agency concerned with 
the railway industry, granted relief to the railways a very short 
time after the companies had accepted a conciliation board 
recommendation in 1956. 

While a conciliation board and a revenue regulatory agency 
have to apply different criteria to arrive at their findings, close 
co-operation between the two bodies may eliminate the relative 
ineffectiveness of conciliation in government-regulated industries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is extremely difficult to determine from statistics the effective- 
ness of Canadian conciliation procedure in decreasing strike action 
because it is nearly impossible to say whether a strike or lockout 
would have taken place in the absence of conciliation attempts. 
lor this reason no statistics have been inserted in this article. But 
there can be no doubt that the existence, and perhaps the threat, 
of compulsory conciliation machinery, of the obligation to sub- 
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stantiate demands before a third party or parties, exercises a 
great regulatory and modulating effect on collective bargaining 
and eliminates visionary demands. Nevertheless it has to be 
realised that the detailed collection of factual evidence in support 
of arguments, with a view to justifying demands for changes in 
agreements before a board, is very often undertaken after these 
demands have been the subject of direct negotiations. In the 
words of the Canadian Labour Congress “ bargaining would not 
be bargaining if each side did not start off by asking more than it 
really expects to get ; bargaining in itself presupposes some amount 
of give and take ”. The exchange of information before the board 
and the calmer atmosphere of a meeting at a neutral place in the 
presence of a third party help each party to see the situation in a 
different light and more objectively, to take cognizance of the other 
party’s views, and to readjust the demands to the newly obtained 
knowledge. 

It is of course conceded that such presentation of facts and 
figures imposes unequal burdens on the parties—it involves heavy 
expenditure for the unions which the smaller ones often find 
difficult to bear—but perhaps this is the price that has to be paid 
for a system of compulsory conciliation, In addition there can be 
no doubt that, with the prospect of having to go through the 
conciliation process, either of the parties may be unwilling to 
“play his last card” during the direct negotiations, may keep 
back concessions and reserve his ultimate intentions for appearance 
before the board or for the renewed negotiations after the board's 
recommendations have been issued. But these risks have to be 
taken, and the great majority of the Canadian people is in favour 
of the Canadian conciliation procedure. 

The real success of Canadian conciliation machinery is partly 
due to many factors only indirectly connected with formal pro- 
cedure and legislation. Canada is a young nation and Canadians 
are willing to learn. Political differences in this country lack the 
element of bitterness ; for all practical purposes they do not play 
any part in industrial relations, the element of class consciousness 
is nearly completely absent from the Canadian scene. Some sort 
of personal, friendly relationship between management and union 
representatives is maintained, they may address one another very 
often by their Christian names, This lack of personal hostility in 
industrial relations is also a potential contributory factor to the 
good results of Canadian conciliation procedure. Canadian pros- 


perity has also played its part. Canadian economic and industrial 


progress has been great since 1946 and as a consequence there has 
been a great demand for skilled labour. With the exception of the 
difficulties arising out of the Canadian bilingualism, Canadian labour 
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is basically mobile. All these circumstances exercise a certain and 
definite influence in making Canadian industrial conciliation 
legislation effective. But the crux of the matter is, in the words 
of the Canadian Minister of Labour, The Hon. Milton F. Cregg, 
that “The spirit of conciliation on the part of the bargaining 
parties to a dispute is of more value than all the amendments that 
can be attached to the Act ”. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Australian National Health Service 


Some years ago the International Labour Review published a series 
of articles describing Australia’s health services and its plans for their 
reorganisation. Since that time the service has developed considerably , 
in particular, new legislation has been introduced during the last few years 
governing the provision of medical and pharmaceutical services and of 
hospital benefits on the basis of state-subsidised voluntary insurance. 

The following article describes the service as it exists today. 


The Australian Commonwealth has in recent years built up a national 
health service based partly on the principle of public service and partly 
on the principle of voluntary subsidised insurance. 

The service consists of the following branches : 


(1) Subsidised voluntary insurance for medical practitioner care 
both outside and in hospitals, available to all residents ; the Common- 
wealth Government matches the benefit that must be guaranteed by 
the insurance organisation concerned. 

(2) A public service financed from public funds, which provides 
prescribed life-saving and health-preserving medicines free of charge 
for the whole population. 

(3) A public hospital maintenance service, financed by the Com- 
monwealth Government, which pays a fixed amount to public and 
approved private hospitals for each patient-day. 

(4) Subsidised voluntary hospital maintenance insurance, available 
to all residents ; the Commonwealth Government pays an additional 
hospital benefit for every day an insured person spends in a hospital. 

(5) A general practitioner and pharmaceutical service, free of charge 
for pensioners whose income does not exceed a prescribed limit, financed 
by the Commonwealth Government. 

(6) A social assistance tuberculosis service in public hospitals, 
provided by the states with the aid of Commonwealth subsidies. This 
is not discussed in the present survey. 


Voluntary subsidised insurance may be carried by any registered 
medical or hospital benefit organisation. Registered organisations may 
include friendly societies as well as benefit funds established by the 


1 Cf. “ The Planning of Medical Services in Australia”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVII, No, 6, June 1943, pp. 731-745; “ A Plan for a Comprehensive Health Service 
in Australia”, ibid., Vol. XLIX, No, 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 107-110; and “ Australia’s Health 
Programme ”, ibid., Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 207-214. 
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medical profession or any other non-profit-making insurance societies 
which comply with the laws and regulations laid down for the purpose 
of the National Health Service. 

All Commonwealth benefits are paid out of the national welfare 
fund, to which moneys are appropriated by Parliament. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING MEDICAL CARE 
Residents in General 


Medical care or payments towards the cost of medical care may be 
obtained by any resident for himself or his dependants in accordance 
with the following provisions : 


Carve by General Practitioners and Specialists. 


(a) Care outside hospital wards. A resident wishing to take advantage 
of the Commonwealth scheme for the payment of benefits in respect of 
care by general practitioners or specialists must voluntarily insure 
himself and his dependants with a registered non-profit-making medical 
benefit organisation. However, if he or a member of his family is suffer- 
ing from a disease at the time of joining such an organisation no insur- 
ance benefit is payable for such disease until two years have elapsed. 

When consulting a general practitioner of his choice or calling on 
such practitioner to visit him at home, the insured person is entitled to 
a payment of at least 12s.0d. per consultation or visit (6s.0d. contri- 
buted by the Commonwealth Government and at least 6s. 0d. paid by 
his medical benefit organisation) ; the remainder of the cost, if any, he 
must pay himself. Both Commonwealth benefit and insurance benefit 
are paid to him by his medical benefit organisation on presentation of 
the doctor's bills. 

The usual fee is 15s.0d. for a consultation and 18s.0d. for a visit.* 
The insured person is therefore normally required to contribute 3s. Od. 
per consultation or 5s.0d. per visit, apart from his contribution to the 
medical benefit organisation. The worker may make the same arrange- 
ments for his spouse and children. 

If the medical benefit organisation does not pay any benefit for 
reasons specified in the rules of the organisation (other than arrears in 
contributions), such as expiry of the maximum benefit period, the 
Commonwealth Government nevertheless continues to pay _ benefit. 
There is thus no limit of duration to Commonwealth benefit even where 
there is a limit for the insurance benefit. 

If the general practitioner attending the insured person performs 
at his surgery any of the operations specified in the First Schedule to 
the National Health Act, 1953%, the Commonwealth benefit and the 
insurance benefit still pay part of the cost. 

If the insured person or one of his dependants covered by insurance 
is referred to a specialist for a consultation or visit, insurance and Com- 
monwealth benefits of at least {2 ({1 each) for the first attendance ané 


' Many of the figures in this article are taken from information submitted to the seventh 
general assembly of the World Medical Association (The Hague, 1953) and the ninth 
general assembly (Vienna, 1955). 

* The items included in this schedule, apart from operations in the strict sense of the 
word, include injections and vaccinations, treatment of dislocations and certain other items 
of care which may be normally performed by general practitioners. 
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£1 (10s.0d. each) for each subsequent attendance during the same 
course of treatment are paid by the medical benefit organisation. Should 
the insured person, however, wish to consult or call for the visit of a 
specialist without reference by a general practitioner, then the benefit 
payable is the same as for general practitioner care. 

Should the specialist consulted consider that certain treatments 
or interventions are necessary, then the insured person may obtain 
insurance and Commonwealth benefits if these items are included in 
the First Schedule to the National Health Act, 1953. Although some 
of these items may be given outside hospitals, most of them are 
commonly given in a hospital. 


(b) Care in hospital wards. If the insured person or a dependant 
covered by insurance is sent to a hospital by his attending general 
practitioner or on the recommendation of a specialist, he is entitled to 
both insurance and Commonwealth benefit for any of the operations 
or treatments specified in the First Schedule to the National Health 
Act, whether performed by his attending practitioner on by a doctor 
attached to the hospital. The Commonwealth benefit is then conditional 
upon the insurance organisation paying at least the same amount as 
the Commonwealth benefit. 

Payment towards operations and treatment in hospital extend to 
all the more common types of care, including general, surgical, gynaeco 
logical, urological and ophthalmological operations, as well as the 
amputation and disarticulation of limbs, treatment of dislocations, ete 

If the insured person or an insured member of his family needs 
appendectomy, for instance, Commonwealth benefit amounts to 
£5 12s. 6d. and insurance benefit to at least the same amount, making a 
total of at least £11 5s.0d. The average charge by a general practi- 
tioner for an appendectomy is {18 18s.0d. The patient therefore has to 
pay an additional {7 13s.0d. or roughly 40 per cent. of the total fee 

In addition, for certain items of treatment Commonwealth benefit 
is payable even where the medical benefit organisation does not pay 
benefit provided that the person concerned is insured with a medical 
benefit organisation. These items, which are listed in the Second 
Schedule to the National Health Act, are services normally performed 
by specialists. They include interventions of a complicated nature, such 
as operations for intra-cranial haemorrhage, pathological services such 
as skin sensitivity tests, and radiological services such as radio 
graphic examinations of various kinds, radiograph and radiotherapy, 
electrocardiographs, etc. The highest Commonwealth benefit payable 
without a corresponding insurance benefit is 411 5s.0d. If the person 
concerned is not insured for the services listed in the Second Schedule 
and undergoes one of the treatments or operations listed therein he 
receives the Commonwealth benefit through the medical benefit organi 
sation with which he is insured for the services listed in the First Schedule 

The total number of persons covered by the medical benefit scheme 
on 30 June 1955 was 4,154,103 (3,502,071 on 30 June 1954), of whom 
1,665,524 were members and 2,488,579 dependants. The coverage was 
45.4 per cent. of the population (the corresponding percentage on 
30 June 1954 was 38.9). 

The cost of the services in 1954-55 was {13,443,952, of which 
{4,562,320 represented insurance benefit, {4,155,086 Commonwealth 
benefit and 44,726,546 (or roughly one-third) payments by insured 
persons. 
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The average number of services per person protected was 2.41 (6.10 
per member), Of these, 1.68 per person protected were given by general 
practitioners and 0.73 by other medical practitioners. 

The total number of services provided under the scheme in 1954-55 
was 9,226,396, of which 6.435.492 were given by general practitioners. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies. 


Whether or not the resident is insured with a medical benefit orga- 
nisation, he is entitled to the provision of certain life-saving medicines 
free of charge if such medicines are prescribed by his attending medical 
practitioner. They are paid for by the Commonwealth directly to the 
pharmacist. 

The list of these medicines is included in the National Health (Phar- 
maceutical Benefits) Regulations, 1954, and can be amended by the 
Minister on the recommendation of the Pharmaceutical Benefits 
Advisory Committee.’ 

For any prescription other than that of a life-saving medicine listed 
in the regulations under the National Health Act the resident has to 
pay himself, unless he is covered by the pensioners’ medical service.* 

The medicines provided free of charge include, first, some 200 drugs 
or preparations which may be prescribed by the attending doctor at his 
discretion, They include sdidnennnites and penicillin, insulin, liver 
extract, morphine and certain vitamins. 

There are other medicines which may only be prescribed for treatment 
of the diseases or conditions specified in the relevant schedule. This 
second list includes antibiotics other than penicillin. 

The doctor in attendance may where necessary repeat the prescrip- 
tion for a number of times indicated in the relevant schedule provided 
he has en among the maximum quantity or number of units the first 
time. However, where the maximum number of units or the maximum 
quantity is large, no provision is made for repeats. 

Cortisone acetate may be prescribed only with the permission of 
the Director-General of Health. 

Certain medicines, such as morphine with atropine, may only be 
prescribed once a month. 

It will be seen that it is up to the medical practitioner to know what 
medicines may be prescribed free of charge and what are the formalities 
to be complied with. 


Hospital Maintenance and Nursing. 


Hospital treatment, in terms of the national health scheme, means 
accommodation and nursing care only. Such accommodation and nursing, 
in order to give rise to payment of benefit, must be for the purpose of 
medical or surgical treatment by or under the supervision of a medical 
practitioner, obstetric treatment by or under such supervision or that of 
a registered obstetric nurse or dental treatment by or under the super- 
vision of a qualified dentist or dental practitioner. The treatment 
itself is not covered by hospital benefit, but by medical benefit, as 
described under (1) below. 


' See below, p. 286, 
* See below, p. 283. 
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A resident who is hospitalised obtains benefit in two ways 


(1) If he goes to a public or approved private hospital, a Common- 
wealth benefit of 8s.0d. per day is paid towards his expenses for main- 
tenance and nursing, whether he is insured or not. This amount is paid 
to the hospital or to the state administering the hospital and not to 
the patient himself, as a general rule. It is deducted from the gross fees 
charged to the patient. 


(2) If he is insured with a registered hospital benefit organisation 
he receives, in addition to the Commonwealth benefit, a daily benefit 
of at least 6s.0d. from the insurance organisation, depending on his 
contribution, and 4s.0d. in additional Commonwealth benefit, both for 
himself and for an insured dependant. For a patient in an approved 
private hospital the benefit is not payable for more than eight weeks 
unless a medical practitioner certifies that the nature of the illness 
necessitates longer treatment and the Director-General of Health is 
satisfied that it is necessary. No such time limit applies in the case of a 
private mental institution. No additional Commonwealth benefit is 
payable if the patient is in arrears with his contributions to the hospital 
benefit organisation unless the insurance benefit is paid. However, if he 
has exhausted his right to insurance benefit or to full insurance benefit 
he nevertheless receives the additional Commonwealth benefit of 4s. Od 
a day. Additional Commonwealth benefit is payable to the registered 
hospital benefits organisation which pays both the insurance benefit (if 
any) and additional Commonwealth benefit to the hospital on behalf 
of the contributor. Where the bill has been paid on behalf of the patient 
the benefits are paid to the person who paid the bill. 


Additional Commonwealth benefit is reduced to the extent that the 
difference between the total cost of hospitalisation and the Common 
wealth benefit of 8s.0d. plus an insurance benefit of 6s.0d. is less than 
4s.0d. In addition, where the Commonwealth pays more than 8s. 0d 
per day under an agreement with a state no additional Commonwealth 
benefit is payable for patients hospitalised in a public ward, 

The contribution for hospital insurance ranges from 6d. a week 
for an insurance benefit of 6s.0d. a day to 3s.0d. a week for a benefit 
of 36s.0d. a day and covers the family of the contributor. The cost of 
maintenance in a public ward is about 18s.0d. a day and would there 
fore be covered by the minimum insurance benefit of 6s.0d. and the 
Commonwealth general and additional benefit of 12s. 0d 

The number of persons protected by voluntary subsidised hospital 
insurance on 30 June 1955 was 5,121,277, or 56 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Of these 2,111,315 were members of schemes. 


Pensioners 


Since 1951 a person receiving an old-age, invalidity or widow’s 
pension under the Social Services Consolidation Act, a service pension 
under the Repatriation Act or an allowance under the Tuberculosis Act 
of 1948 is entitled for himself, his dependent wife and his children under 
16 years of age, to free general practitioner care and to certain phar 
maceutical benefits in addition to the life-saving medicines generally 
available, without having to be insured. Pensions under the Social 
Services Act are granted subject to a means test 
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However, since 1 November 1955 the Pensioners’ Medical Service 
no longer covers those who became pensioners after that date but would 
not have drawn the maximum benefit if the amount of private income 
allowed with such benefit had not been raised after 31 December 1953. 

The number of pensioners and dependants enrolled in the Pen- 
sioners’ Medical Service rose from 432,196 on 30 June 1951 to 640,229 
on 30 June 1955; the latter number represented 97.3 per cent. of the 
persons eligible for enrolment. 


Care by General Practitioners and Specialists. 


A pensioner or his dependent wife or child may consult any general 
practitioner who is a party to an agreement with the Director-General 
of Health either at the practitioner's surgery or, if he is incapacitated, 
at his home. 

The Department of Social Services of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment issues cards to pensioners entitling them to receive medical care 
at the expense of the Commonwealth. The doctor dates and signs the 
card at each consultation or visit ; the patient or the person responsible 
for the patient signs a voucher authorising payment for the service 
rendered to be made to the doctor. 

The doctor may only charge a small fee to the pensioner or his 
dependant where he Bs service after normal hours, or for travelling 
more than three miles from his surgery. 

There is no limit of duration for general practitioner treatment. 
According to information supplied by the Australian medical profession 
to the World Medical Association, the number of services provided to 
each person covered by the pensioner medical service rose from 4.6 per 
year in the first year (1951-52) to 8.4 in 1953-54; it dropped to 7 in 
1954-55, Measures to prevent excessive recourse to the service have been 
taken jointly by the profession and the Government. 

Specialist care does not appear to be available to pensioners free 
or at reduced cost unless they are insured with a registered medical 
benefit organisation or unless they are treated in a public hospital in a 
general ward, where, if they satisfy the means test, they receive treat- 
ment free of charge They can also, subject to a means test, obtain free 
specialist care in outpatient departments of public hospitals. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies. 


Pensioners and their dependent wives and children are entitled, 
like other residents to life-saving medicines. In addition, however, they 
receive free of charge other drugs and preparations prescribed by thieir 
attending general practitioner, including all those contained in the 
British pharmacopoeia, and certain additional medicines specified in 
the Third Schedule to the National Health (Pharmaceutical Benefits) 
Regulations, 1954. Generally these include only non-proprietary 
medicines. The maximum quantity or number of units that may be 
prescribed at any one time is laid down by regulations. 

Certain drugs or preparations, such as chloroform or spiritus methyl 
atus industrialis, are specifically excluded. 

The number of prescriptions issued for pensioners and their depend- 
ants rose from 1,578,640 in 1951-52 to 4,418,661 in 1953-54 ; the average 
cost per prescription increased from 4s. 4d. to 5s. 11d. 
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Hospital Maintenance and Nursing. 


Commonwealth general hospital benefit is also payable to public 
hospitals in respect of hospitalised pensioners or their dependants, 
provided they are enrolled in the Pensioners’ Medical Service and are 
not insured with a hospital benefits organisation and thereby entitled 
to the benefits available thereunder. The Commonwealth benefit payable 
in respect of pensioners or their dependants is 12s.0d. per day. 


METHODS OF PROVIDING MEDICAL CARE 
Residents in General 
Care by General Practitioners and Specialists. 

The subsidised voluntary insurance scheme for care by a medical 
practitioner both in and out of hospital is based on the principle of 
reimbursement. 

(a) The medical practitioner. The medical practitioner consulted 
by an insured person sends his bill to the patient as in private practice, 
specifying the items of service as listed in the schedules of the National 

ealth Act. He may charge his usual fees and is not bound by the 
tariffs of the insurance organisation or those of Commonwealth benefits. 
The bill is paid by the patient. 

However, a registered medical benefit organisation may make a 
contractual arrangement with a medical practitioner under which the 
latter provides professional services for contributors and their depen- 
dants and is remunerated by the organisation according to a method 
other than that of a fee for each professional service. In this case the 
Minister of Health may authorise the payment to the organisation of 
a sum out of Commonwealth funds not exceeding half the payment 
made by the organisation to the practitioner under contract. 

Medical and Hospital Benefits Committees of Inquiry may be estab 
lished in each state or territory to deal with any matter referred to 
them by the Minister of Health or by the Director-General of Health 
concerning the supply by a medical practitioner of evidence in support 
of a claim for Commonwealth benefit. 

The Committees consist of the officer performing the duties of the 
Director-General of Health in the state concerned and four medical 
practitioners appointed by the Minister from a panel nominated by the 
state branch of the British Medical Association. 

(b) The insurance organisation. In order to be eligible for registration 
an insurance organisation must be non-profit-making in character and 
must pay the contributor and his spouse or other dependant covered 
by the contribution who receives any one of the professional services 
specified in the First Schedule to the Act an insurance benefit at least 
equal to the Commonwealth benefit payable for that service. Alterna- 
tively, the organisation may provide the professional services without 
charge under a contract arrangement 

The medical benefit organisation's application for registration is 
examined by a registration committee consisting of the Commonwealth 
Actuary or his representative and two officers of the Department of 
Health appointed by the Director-General. 

The committee makes its recommendations to the Minister of Health 
on the basis of the number of contributors, the rate of contribution, 
the amount of benefits, the range of professional services covered, the 
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rules for payment and the ratio of administrative expenses to contri- 
butions. 

If the organisation is admitted by the Minister its name is included 
in the register of medical benefit organisations. 

The Director-General of Health may have the records, books and 
accounts of an organisation examined and may request information or 
evidence. 

Every year each organisation gives the Director-General information 
on its activities (including its report to members), a balance sheet and 
a revenue account of the medical benefits fund, a statement of adminis- 
trative expenses, statistics on the number of contributors classified 
according to the class of benefit for which they make contributions, etc. 

An organisation must report any change in its constitution or rules, 
the benefits payable, etc., to the Director-General. If such change alters 
or affects the benefits provided, the contributions payable, the qualifying 
conditions or the assets and income they are inoperative until approved 
by the Minister. The Minister decides whether to approve any change 
after examination and a report by the registration committee. If the 
committee considers that the change imposes unreasonable or inequit- 
able conditions affecting the rights of contributors or adversely affects 
the financial stability of the fund it shall so report to the Minister. 

The Minister may suspend or cancel registration of an organisation 
on the recommendation of the Committee or if he has reason to believe 
that the organisation has failed to comply with the terms and conditions 
of registration or has contravened or failed to comply with a provision 
of the Act. The organisation may appeal to the supreme court of the 
state or territory in which its principal office is situated. The decision 
of the court 1s final. 

Commonwealth benefit for professional services is payable to the 
organisation to which the insured person pays his contributions. If 
he pays contributions to several such organisations he may select the 
one to which the benefit is to be paid. 

No Commonwealth benefit is payable in respect of Schedule I services 
unless the organisation has paid an insurance benefit equal to the Com- 
monwealth benefit payable to the contributor or the person to whom 
the medical expenses are payable on behalf of the contributor. 

The Director-General of Health may authorise the payment of 
benefit in advance on such security and terms as he thinks fit. 

Payments may be made in prescribed conditions where contributors 
are temporarily absent from Australia and receive professional services 
outside the country. 

There are several hundreds of medical benefit organisations, the 
largest of which is the Medical Benefits Fund of Australia, established 
by the medical profession in 1947, which had over 600,000 members 
and covered 1,300,000 persons in 1955. 


Pharmaceutical Benefits. 


Recommendations for the inclusion of medicines in the statutory 
list of those available without charge are made by the Pharmaceutical 
Benefits Advisory Committee, which consists of an officer of the Com- 
monwealth Department of Health who is a pharmacist, four medical 
practitioners appointed by the Minister from a panel nominated by 
the Federal Council of the British Medical Association and a pharma- 
ceutical chemist appointed from a panel nominated by the Federated 
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Pharmaceutical Service Guild. No addition to the list may be made 
unless recommended by the Committee. 

In order to be valid for obtaining pharmaceutical benefits a prescrip- 
tion must be written in the doctor's own handwriting and, unless the 
Director-General of Health otherwise allows, on an authorised pre- 
scription form. 

f a Medical Services Committee of Inquiry reports that in its opinion 
a medical practitioner has prescribed a quantity or number of pharma- 
ceutical benefits greater than the quantity or number that can reasonably 
be necessary for the proper medical treatment of the patient, the prac- 
titioner may be me to repay to the Commonwealth the amount of 
the cost to the Commonwealth of the excess quantity or number of 
units supplied on the prescription. This amount is recoverable as a 
debt due to the Commonwealth. 

Pharmaceutical chemists who are willing to supply pharmaceutical 
benefits on demand on particular premises may, upon application, be 
approved by the Director-General of Health for participation in the 
service. If the Director-General rejects an application the chemist may 
appeal to the Minister of Health. 

An agreement between the Government and registered pharmacists 
provides for the supply, at a fixed price to the Government, free of 
charge to patients, of all items on the official list. The agreement 
srovides that the profit on pharmaceutical benefits may not exceed 

per cent. 

Friendly society dispensaries may also be approved to act as phar- 
maceutical chemists under the scheme. Such dispensaries may serve 
the general public unless the number of premises of friendly societies 
exceeds the number already in existence on 1 August 1945, In this 
event the friendly society dispensary may only serve its members and 
their families. 

Where in a particular area there is no means of providing an efficient 
and convenient pharmaceutical service a medical practitioner estab 
lished in the area may be authorised to supply pharmaceutical benefits. 

A hospital authority, which may be the governing body of a public 
hospital or the proprietor of a private hospital, may also be approved 
by the Director-General of Health for the purpose of supplying general 
yharmaceutical benefits to patients receiving treatment in or at the 
vital. 

Federal and state pharmaceutical service committees, consisting of 
the Director-General of Health or the official representing him in the 
state, and pharmaceutical chemists appointed by the Minister of Health, 
deal with matters or complaints referred to them in the same way as 
medical service committees of inquiry 


Hospital Maintenance and Nursing. 


The Commonwealth hospital benefit, which is payable irrespective 
of whether the patient is insured or not, is paid for every day in an 
approved hospital, whether public or private, other than a convalescent 
home, a home for the aged, a benevolent home or an orphanage 

Public hospitals are recognised as such by the state concerned with 
the exception of mental and similar institutions and tuberculosis sana 
toria to which the Tuberculosis Act of 1948 applies. The Commonwealth 
concludes agreements—which must be approved by Parliament—with 
the states on the recognition of public hospitals for benefit purposes 
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Applications by private hospitals for —— are examined by 
hospital benefits committees established by the Minister of Health in 
each state or territory. They consist of the officer performing the duties 
of the Director-General of fiealth in the state and two other persons 
1 ge a by the Minister. The Committee makes recommendations to 
the Director-General of Health, who approves or refuses the appli- 
cations. 

The proprietor may apply to the Minister of Health for a review of 
the decision if this is negative. The Minister’s decision is final. 

However, — may not be refused to a private hospital which 
is registered under the law of the state or territory concerned. 

The Director-General may have the hospital inspected 

The general Comsemnmalith benefit of 8s.0d. a day for hospitalisa- 
tion is paid to the proprietor of the hospital. 

In order to receive it the proprietor must submit for each patient an 
account specifying the gross fees payable in respect of the patient, the 
amount of the hospital benefit and the outstanding amount. He must 
also be in possession of a statement setting out the particulars of the 
hospital treatment and signed by the patient for whom the benefit is 
claimed. 

If the proprietor fails to discharge his obligations the hospital benefit 
may be paid directly to the patient. 

Residents who are insured with a registered hospital benefit organi- 
sation receive an additional Commonwealth hospital benefit in the 
manner shown above. This benefit is paid to the organisation. 

The rules governing the registration of a hospital benefit organisation 
are substantially the same as those applying to the registration of 
medical benefit organisations. The rules of the hospital organisation 
must provide for the payment of at least 6s.0d. a day in respect of 
hospitalisation of a contributor or the insured dependants of a contri- 
butor. The organisation = | not make profits on hospital benefits. 

A public or an approved private hospital which, by reason of pay- 
ments made by, or on behalf of, a person, provides hospital treatment 
for that ro and the dependants of the person without charge or at 
a reduced charge, is deemed to be a hospital benefit organisation paying 
6s.0d. a day. 


Pensioners 
General practitioner care and pharmaceutical benefits are provided 


to pensioners free of charge under a system of direct payment to the 
doctor or pharmacist by the Commonwealth Government. 


Care by General Practitioners, 


Any registered medical practitioner may participate in the pensioner 
medical service. 

The Commonwealth Minister of Health has entered into an agreement 
with the Federal Council of the British Medical Association in Australia. 
This agreement defines the scope of the medical services to be rendered 
by the medical practitioner under the service and sets out the terms 
and conditions of the individual agreement which the Director-General 
of Health enters into with each medical practitioner. Notice to terminate 
an individual agreement after a period of 30 days may be given at any 
time by either party. 
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The patient or the patient’s breadwinner signs a voucher at each 
consultation or visit authorising payment for the service rendered 
Payment is made by the Department of Health to the medical practi- 
tioner on the basis of these vouchers. 

Medical practitioners are paid 10s.0d. for a consultation at the 
surgery and 12s.0d. for a visit instead of the usual fees of 15s. 0d. and 
18s. Od. respectively charged to private patients. The reduction of one-third 
was agreed to by the profession as representing a reasonable concession. 

Charges of abuse are dealt with by medical service committees of 
inquiry established in every state. These committees are composed of 
the officer performing the duties of the Director of Health in the state 
and of four medical practitioners appointed by the Minister of Health 
from a panel nominated by the Council of the state branch of the British 
Medical Association. 

Complaints are referred to the committees of inquiry by the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The committee, after investigating the complaint, may recommend 
to the Minister of Health 


(1) that a medical practitioner shall refund amounts received for 
excessive visiting, or 

(2) that he be warned, or 

(3) that he be suspended from the service for a period of up to one 
year. 


The Minister may not terminate an agreement unless, having regard 
to the evidence before the committee of inquiry and the report of the 
committee, he is satisfied that a practitioner has been guilty of failure 
to discharge conscientiously his obligations under the agreement or of 
conduct which is an abuse or contravention of the National Health Act 
or the regulations thereunder or shows himself to be unfit to enjoy his 
privileges under the agreement. 

A medical practitioner whose agreement is thus terminated may 
appeal against the decision of the Minister to the supreme court of the 
state or territory in which he resides, The court is invested with federal 
jurisdiction for this purpose ; its decision is final. 

The Medical Services Federal Committee of Inquiry, consisting of 
the Director-General of Health and four medical practitioners appointed 
by the Minister from among those nominated by the Federal Council 
of the British Medical Association, inquires into matters referred to it 
by the Minister or the Director-General arising out of the services or 
conduct of medical practitioners in connection with the pensioner 
medical service. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies. 


The methods of providing non-proprietary pharmaceutical benefits 
other than life-saving medicines to pensioners and their dependants 
are for all practical purposes the same as those of providing general 
pharmaceutical benefits to all residents. Numerous rules apply to the 
form, the quantity and other aspects of the prescription. 


The Incidence of Industrial Disputes 
by Industry 


An analysis of the evolution of industrial disputes over the period 1937 
to 1954 was presented in an earlier issue of the Review. 

The purpose of the present article is to survey the evolution of industrial 
disputes during 1955 and to analyse the incidence of work stoppages by 
branch of economic activity for the period 1949-55 in order to throw light 
on the part played by each industry in the general picture of work stoppages. 


NATURE OF THE STATISTICS AVAILABLE 


Most of the industrialised countries—and many which are not— 
compile data on disputes. In most cases, however, these statistics 
refer only to actual stoppages of work, and make no reference to the 
many instances of negotiations between labour and management which 
are sometimes conducted in terms akin to a “ dispute ” but are concluded 
without any interruption of work. 

Reports on work stoppages vary in completeness, but the information 
usually covers the number of work stoppages, the number of workers 
involved and the number of working days lost ; separate figures are 
usually given for different industries. 

The various measures of the importance of disputes do not have 
the same value and do not serve the same purposes. The number of 
work sys poe throws no light on the importance of the disputes. The 
number of workers involved gives some indication of the extent of dis- 
putes, but the number of days lost in disputes is, at least from an eco- 
nomic point of view, more indicative of the impact of disputes on a 
country.” 

The coverage of the number of workers involved in disputes varies 
somewhat from one country to another, particularly in respect of those 
workers who, though not directly parties to a dispute, find themselves 
unemployed owing to a stoppage in another section of the establishment : 
Canadian and Japanese statistics, for example, do not include these 
“ indirectly affected ” workers. Experience in other countries, however, 
suggests that this exclusion is usually of minor consequence and does 
not seriously impair the comparability of the data. 

On the other hand, indirect idleness in establishments not on strike 
caused by work stoppages in other establishments is never counted ; 
thus the miners who go out in a coal dispute are reported, while the 
steel workers laid off for lack of coal are omitted. 


'See “Industrial Disputes, 1937-54", in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXII, 
No. 1, July 1955. 

* For a discussion of the relative uses of these various statistics and of the problems 
of definition see “ Industrial Disputes, 1937-54", op. cit. ; see also I.L.0.: Methods of 
Compiling Statistics of Industrial Disputes, Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 10 
(Geneva, 1926). 


INCIDENCE OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY INDUSTRY 


The attitude of workers sometimes changes as a work stoppage 
rogresses, and the numbers of workers involved in a dispute vary 
rom day to day. Consequently the statistics of workers involved are 
often approximations or averages. 

In addition, annual figures of the number of workers involved refer 
to the aggregate of the numbers of persons involved in each strike, 
although some of the persons concerned may have been on strike 
several times during the year. Both net and gross figures on the 
number of strikers are available for coal mining in the United Kingdom. 
The gross figures represent the total number of separate strikers ; while 
the net figures correspond to the total number of miners who were on 
strike at any time during the year, each individual being counted only 
once, The gross figures divided by the net figures indicate the annual 
average number of strikes per striker: these figures show that during 
the period 1949 to 1955 strikers in coal mining in the United Kingdom 
were involved in a strike between 1.24 and 1.58 times per year. This 
“ repetitive striking ” is however rather rare, and, in general, appears to 
be most frequent in mining. 

The saanalbes of days lost in disputes is one of the best criteria of the 
importance of work stoppages and is little affected by the exclusion 
from most statistics of small disputes (that is, disputes involving a few 
workers only and lasting only a few days). This is particularly true 
when comparing industries one to another. 

It is finally noteworthy that the industrial classification of disputes 
is definitely more comparable nowadays than 20 or 30 years ago, because 
most countries have modified their classifications and have either adopted 
the International Standard Industrial Classification of All Economic 
Activities adopted by the Economic and Social Council of the United 


Nations in 1948 or classifications which are easily convertible, at least 
as far as major branches are concerned, into the international classi- 
fication. 


ReceENT History OF WORK STOPPAGES 


The earlier article published in the Review presented the history of 
industrial disputes from 1937 to 1954 as shown by the data available 
on the total number of workers involved and the total number of working 
days lost in work stoppages in 16 countries from 1937 to 1954 and in 
28 countries from 1949 to 1954. 

Table I reproduces the information available since 1949 for the 
28 countries together with final data for 1954 and provisional estimates 
for 1955. Separate figures are given for the United States, since that 
country contributed during the period covered almost one-fourth of 
the known number of workers involved and about half of the known 
number of working days lost in the world through industrial disputes. 

Strikes and lockouts were more numerous in 1955 than in 1954, a 
particularly peaceful year, and involved more persons and the loss of 
more working days but the situation still compared favourably with 
most other post-war years. It is interesting to note that the increase 
over 1954 in both the number of workers involved and the number of 
working days lost was not caused by the occurrence of a few important 
strikes in some countries only but by a general increase affecting many 
countries : two-thirds of the countries covered by table I have reported 
greater losses in 1955 than in 1954. 

In the United Kingdom the number of working days lost owing to 
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TABLE I. WORKERS INVOLVED AND WORKING DAYS LOST IN WORK 
STOPPAGES, 1949-55 ! 


(In millions) 


| 27 countries | 
| (excluding the United States 28 countries 
United States) 


—| 


| 

Workers Working | Workers Working Workers Working 

} involved days lost involved days lost involved days lost 


} 


96.2 | 


45.7 50.5 


1949 . 
56.1 38.8 


1950 . 
1951 . 
1952. 
1953. 


ARM 


ANK CAN 


| 94.9 
29.0 22.9 | 51.9 
34.4 3! 59.1 
33.0 | 28.3 
1954 . 26.4 J 22.6 
1955 . 32.02 | 28.2 


93.5 
61.3 
49.0 
60.2 


win 


1 The countries included are Argentina (Buenos Aires), Australia, Belgium, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Hawaii, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

2 Estimate. 


industrial disputes rose sharply during 1955: whereas losses in 1954 
amounted to about 2.5 million day:, about 3.8 million were lost in 
1955—-more than in any year since 1932. With the exception of 1944 and 
1953 the number of workers involved in work stoppages was higher 
than in any year since 1926. Industrial disputes in mining and trans- 
portation accounted for nearly three-fourths of the aggregate number 
of man-days lost and of the total number of workers involved in all 
stoppages in 1955. Disputes in transport were particularly important. 
The largest single work stoppage in this industry involved about 70,000 
locomotive drivers, firemen, motormen and cleaners who ceased work 
to support a claim for an increase in wages, involving a loss of about 
865, working days. Some 673,000 days of work were lost between 
the end of May and the beginning of July in various ports of England 
about 21,300 stevedores and dockers who ceased work in support 
of a claim for representation of the National Amalgamated Stevedores 
and Dockers in port joint committees. 

In the United States the general rise in strike activity in 1955, 
resulting in an increase of about one-fourth in the number of working 
days lost as compared to 1954, affected most industries. The construc- 
tion trades were the most notable exception to the general trend ; 
only two major stoppages occurred in 1955 compared with seven in 1954 
and ten in 1953. The number of working days lost in manufacturing 
industry increased by about 40 per cent., while in the other industries 
the increase in the number of working days lost over the previous year 
was about 6 per cent. 

In France the number of man-days lost more than doubled in 1955 ; 
the engineering and shipbuilding industries suffered from a number of 
strikes which lasted several weeks. 

Losses in Italy in 1955 were about the same as those reported for 
1954: it is noteworthy that out of a total loss of about 5.6 million 
man-days more than 2 million were lost through work stoppages in 
agriculture. 
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In Chile, where severe inflation shook the economy, a number of 
disputes arose over adjustments of wages to the increased cost of living 

As in other post-war years, most of the disputes which were not 
of a political nature related to wage questions. Other issues also, however, 
were frequently involved and in some cases appeared to be the major 
cause of controversy. In Belgium, for example, demands for a shorter 
work week were the primary cause of the widespread strikes which 
occurred in 1955. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DispuTES BY INDUSTRY 


The information given so far and in the article published in the 
Review in July 1955 generally refers to trends in the total number of 
days lost or the total number of workers involved in disputes, whatever 
the branch of economic activity in which these disputes occurred 
However, since work stoppages reflect labour-management relations 
which vary in character from one industry to another, an analysis of 
the distribution of disputes by branch of economic activity should be 
of interest. 


Countnes Covered 


Information on disputes by branch of economic activity is available 
for all countries where the incidence of labour disputes is important and 
also for a number of others. However, for purposes of simplification the 
following remarks have been limited to seven countries only, namely 
Australia, Canada, France, Japan, Italy, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Table II] shows the total numbers of working days lost 
and of workers involved in these seven countries for the years 1949-55, 
and compares them with the corresponding totals for the 28 countries 
for which data were given in the first part of this article. Chart I over 
leaf illustrates these figures 

These seven countries generally account for more than three-quarters 
of the number of working days lost in the 28 countries. In 1950, however, 
important work stoppages occurred in Belgium, India and Finland 
(three countries not included in those surveyed here), with the result 
that the number of days lost in the seven countries in that year was only 
72 per cent. of the total number of working days lost in the 28 countries, 
Since the number of days lost in disputes in the seven countries men 
tioned make up such a large proportion of the total in the 28 countries, 
and particularly since the data available concerning the “ trends ” in 
working days lost and those of workers involved point to similar situa 
tions in both groups, it is not unreasonable to expect that the industrial 
distribution of disputes in the seven countries should give a fairly true 
picture of the distribution in all countries. Such a conclusion is indeed 
confirmed by a rapid review of the additional statistical information 
available for the 21 countries left out and by other studies.’ 

As has been already indicated, the United States was the scene, 
during the years surveyed, of more disputes than any other country in 
the world ; in the figures for the seven countries selected its share is, 
of course, greater still. This general preponderance of the United 
States is also to be found in most individual branches of economic 
activity. 


1 See in particular Clark Kerr and Abraham Since. : Industrial Conflict, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company (New York, 1954), Chapter 14. 
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CHART I. MAN-DAYS LOST AND WORKERS INVOLVED IN DISPUTES, 
1949-55 


Workers Involved 
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man days 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED AND OF MAN-DAYS LOST IN 
DISPUTES IN SEVEN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1949-55 


Workers involved 


Working days lost 


Year Total number | Percentage of Total number Percentage of 


| 
in seven | number in in seven number in 
countries (millions)) 28 countries ' jcountries (millions) 28 countries ' 


194499 ..... | | 
40.4 
85.3 
19933 ..... 52.7 
1954 | 37.8 
1955 47.0 


1 See footnote 1 on p. 292. 


The influence of the other countries is less evident, although France 
and Italy (particularly as regards the number of workers involved), 
and to a lesser extent Japan, contribute much more to the total of the 
seven countries than Canada, Australia or the United Kingdom. 

Disputes in each country tend to have characteristic features which 
are to be found in each individual industry in that country. Thus the 

articipation in work stoppages, or the ratio of the number of workers 
involved to the total number of workers in employment, is generally 
much higher in France and Italy than in the other countries. Also, the 
average duration of strikes, or ratio of the number of days lost to the 
number of workers involved, shows great differences between countries : 
in France and Italy, during the period surveyed, work stoppages did 
not last on average more than a few days, while on the other hand 
nearly 14 working days per participant were lost on the average in the 
United States and about 17 days in Canada. Despite these national 
characteristics of disputes the ranking of each individual industry 
within each country is much the same in all the countries surveyed ; 
for instance, the industry showing on the average the largest participa- 
tion of workers is generally the same in all countries (mining), even 
though in one country the ratio for this industry will be much lower 
than in another. 


The General Picture 


Table III] shows the number of days lost in work rang ny in the 


seven countries selected and their percentage distribution by industry. 

It is apparent from the table that the bulk (85 to 95 per cent.) of 
days lost in work stoppages is lost in manufacturing, mining and quarry- 
ing, construction, and transport and communications. The remaining 
5 to 15 per cent. is distributed over agriculture, commerce and services, 
including public services (and also the small branch of electricity, gas, 
water and sanitary services which, however, in Australia is included 
with manufacturing). 

Except for 1949 more than half of the loss in working days occurred 
in manufacturing, the metals and engineering industry contributing by 
far the largest share in this group. Mining and quarrying was responsible 
for a large part of the number a days lost in the years 1949-52, but since 
then its share has declined somewhat. 


| 
78 
91 
86 
| 77 
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This picture, as is to be expected, is somewhat influenced by the 
importance of the United States contribution to the total number of 
days lost. However, if the figures for the United States are omitted 
the general picture is much the same: manufacturing accounts for 
slightly less than half of the total number of days lost, while within 
manufacturing the metal trade still contributes the largest (although a 
somewhat smaller) share; in most years the relative importance of 
mining is increased, but days lost in mining and manufacturing taken 
together make up almost the same proportion of the total number of 
days lost in disputes in all seven countries. 

The following is an analysis of the importance of disputes in each 
major branch of economic activity and of recent trends. The minor 
differences in the definitions of these industries in the various countries 
are not of sufficient importance to affect the considerations given below. 


Manufacturing 


Although the manufacturing labour force in the seven countries 
surveyed rarely represents more than one-third of the total labour 
force, the number of days lost in manufacturing fluctuated around 
55 per cent. of the total from 1949 to 1955. 

Manufacturing, however, is composed of a wide variety of different 
industries in which the patterns of disputes are different ; it is therefore 
necessary to study the figures for the separate industries. 

Table III gives figures on the number of days lost in disputes in metals 
and engineering, textiles, food industries, etc. It is clear from these 
figures that the metal and engineering industries, which contribute from 
one-fourth to two-fifths of the total number of days lost in disputes in 
the seven countries, constitute the leading group in the field. While 
componente in these industries is generally less than one-third of total 
manufacturing employment ', the group accounts for on*-half to three- 
quarters of time lost through disputes in manufacturing. 

The preponderance of the contribution of the United States is 
particularly visible in the metals and engineering industries. The number 
of days lost in the United States in this group, which accounts for from 
one-seventh to two-fifths of the total days lost in all industries in the 
seven countries, formed in most years the bulk of days lost in disputes in 
metals and engineering in the same countries. In particular, the large 
number of days lost in the metal trades in the United States in 1952 is 
mainly responsible for the exceptionally large number of days lost in 
disputes in that year (see chart I) in all countries for which data are 
available, 

The relative importance within manufacturing of disputes in the 
metal trades in the six other countries, however, measured by the 
number of days lost in disputes, is still roughly the same, that is around 
55 per cent. (instead of 64 per cent., as in the seven countries). 

The importance of disputes in the other manufacturing industries is, 
of course, correspondingly less : the number of days lost in these other 
industries has been relatively stable throughout the years, varying from 
a peak of 13.1 million in 1952 to a low of 9.8 million in 1955. There 
is no noticeable “ trend ” in manufacturing industries other than metals 
and engineering. The food industry contributes from 1.4 to 3.1 per cent. 


See “The World's Working Population: Its Industrial Distribution”, in /nterna- 
tional Labour Review, May 1956. 
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only of the total number of days lost in disputes, and the textile industry 
generally accounts for about 5 per cent. ; the peak of 11.9 per cent. 
which may be observed in 1951, a rather peaceful year as concerns all 
disputes, reflects the 3.8 million days lost in the United States, that is, 
three times the average figure for that country and 9.5 per cent. of all 
disputes in the seven countries surveyed. 


Mining 

Next to manufacturing, the branch of economic activity which 
accounted for the largest number of days lost is mining. The proportion 
to the total, which was 30.4 per cent. in 1949, decreased to around 
20 per cent. in the years 1950 to 1952, and to 7.8 per cent. in 1955; 
however, this percentage is relativel high when it is remembered that 
mining accounts for a relatively con pddgliethen of the total labour force 
(below 4 per cent.). This observation may be explained by the fact that 
mining is concentrated in small geographical areas where it is the 
rs industry and involves labour conditions generally less 
avourable than in most other industries. 

Only in 1949 and 1950 did days lost in the United States make up 
a large proportion of the total number of days lost in the industry 
(76 and 65 per cent. respectively) ; in the following years the United 
States contribution ran much below the proportion of miners in that 
country to total employment in mining in the seven countries selected. 
In fact, except for 1949 and 1950 the ratio of days lost in mining as 
compared to the total number of days lost in all industries is definitely 
larger if the United States is not taken into account. 


The 1952 ¥ ak is mainly due to particularly important disputes 


which occurrec 
of the total number o 
countries selected. 

Even though the trend of days lost in disputes in mining in the seven 
countries surveyed has been generally downward since 1949, the pro- 
portion of days lost in mining still represented in all the years surveyed 
considerably more than the ratio of persons employed in mining to the 
total number of persons employed. It is also noteworthy that mining 
is the branch of economic activity where the participation of workers 
in disputes (or the ratio of workers involved in disputes to workers 
employed in the industry) is by far the highest. 

Special mention should be made here of Australia, where disputes 
in mining appear to be relatively far more important than in other 
industries and other countries. Although there are only about 55,000 
persons employed in mining in Australia (less than 2 per cent. of the total 
number of miners in the seven countries surveyed) the contribution of 
Australian mining to the number of days lost in disputes in the mining 
industry in the seven countries covered is about 4 per cent. Almost 
every year there are roughly 1,000 disputes involving 150,000 to 200,000 
workers and a loss of 300,000 working days. Each year the number of 
work stoppages per 10, 000 persons employed in mining is nearly 200, 
or one per 50 miners. The average number of workers taking part in a 
dispute varies between 150 and 200. 


in prey mines, which accounted for 14.2 per cent. 
days lost in disputes in all industries in the seven 


Transport and Communications 


The number of days lost in disputes in transport and communications 
followed different trends from those in manufacturing and mining, and 
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its ratio to the total of all days lost in the seven countries surveyed was 
in most years somewhat smaller than this industry's share of the total 
labour force. In 1953, while the number of days lost in manufacturing 
and mining was considerably less than in 1952, the corres vonding 
number in transport and communications rose to an unusually high 
level, mainly on account of important work stoppages in France, which 
in that year accounted for almost half of all days lost in transport and 
communications in the countries surveyed. In 1955 the large numbers 
of days lost in this branch of economic activity in the United States and 
the United Kingdom brought the corresponding total for the seven 
countries to its highest level since 1949. 


Construction 


The ratio of the number of days lost in disputes in the construction 
industry to the number of days lost in all industries was generally 
smaller than the employment share of this industry except in 1953 and 
1954, when it was much higher (17.8 and 16.0 per cent.) than in other 
years (below 10 per cent.). However, if the figures for the United States 
are excluded this statement becomes true for 1953 and 1954 as well. 


Other Branches 


Agriculture, commerce and services (including public services) 
contributed only 5 to 15 per cent. of all the days lost in disputes in the 
seven countries surveyed. 

The relatively small impact of work stoppages in these branches 
becomes even more evident when account is taken of the relative numbers 
of persons employed in them. For instance, in the seven countries 
selected there are about 9.7 million in agricultural employment, or more 
than three times as many as in mining and about as many as in transport 
and communications. If these figures are taken into account in the 
analysis of the distribution of days lost in disputes by industry it becomes 
clear that work stoppages in agriculture are of relatively minor import- 
ance. However, this has not always been true of Italy, where disputes 
in agriculture have occasionally been of great importance. 

The relatively small number of days lost in disputes in agriculture, 
commerce and services may be, to some extent at least, due to two 
factors. The “services” group includes public administration and, 
in some cases, the armed forces : the latter are not liable to strike and, 
in most of the seven countries under review, public officials are not 
allowed to strike. These persons should therefore not be taken into 
account when assessing the relative importance of working days lost 
Even so, the numbers of persons employed in the industries surveyed 
is still large and the number of working days lost relatively small ; on 
the other hand, “ services and commerce” include a_ considerable 
number of very small enterprises, often employing only one person. 
Disputes in small retail stores or between domestic servants and theit 
employers are certainly possible, but it is clear that the organisation 
of such disputes, even where there are strong trade unions, is a difficult 
task because of the problem of controlling the trade unionists and of the 
lack of representative employers. It would thus seem normal that 
disputes in these industries should be less widespread than in others. 
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Rates BY INpustry oF Days Lost In Disputes 


In order to make comparisons of the impact of disputes as between 
industries it is enlightening to consider at the same time the number 
of persons employed in each industry and to compute rates of days 
lost per employee. 

Such rates have been computed for the seven selected countries 
and the different branches described above. The summary results of the 
computations are presented in table IV in the form of annual arith- 
metical averages of rates of days lost per employee in each industry. 
Rates for all branches of economic activity combined are not available 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining comparable figures for the total 
number of employers in each country. Since the purpose of these 
computations was to determine the cbecteriation particular to each 
industry, arithmetical oe of country figures have been preferred 
Yd wei gs averages. The figures shown in table IV are illustrated in 
chart II, 

The most striking feature shown by this chart is the impact of 
disputes in mining and quarrying : the rates of days lost in this industry 
are much higher than in any other industry and indicate that this 
branch was far more severely affected by disputes during the period 
covered than any other. This is true of all the countries surveyed 
except in France, where the rates of days lost in mining were no higher 
than in the metal and engineering industries. 


TABLE IV. DAYS LOST PER EMPLOYEE AND BY INDUSTRY ON ACCOUNT 
OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1949-55 


(Arithmetical averages of data for seven countries) 
Branch 0 | 1950 | 1951 | ws | 99 | 1954 1955 


5.8 


Manufacturing : 
Metals and 
engineering . 
Textiles 
Food 
Other manu factur- 
Total manufacturing . 


Construction . 
Transport 


There are no great differences between the rates of days lost in 
manufacturing, construction and/or transport and communications. 
However, two peaks are noticeable in transport ; the 1950 peak reflects 
the particularly serious —— which occurred that year in Australia 
and Canada, while that of 1953 corresponds to serious strikes in France. 
More detailed information suggests that of all transport workers dock- 
workers have been the most prone to strike and railwaymen the least, 
although sometimes there have been spectacular railway strikes. 
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DAYS LOST PER WORKER EMPLOYED, BY INDUSTRY, 1949-55 
(Anrithmetical averages of rates for seven countries) 
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Within manufacturing the highest rates of days lost clearly occurred 
in the metal trades, for which the figures are, in all the years surveyed, 
larger than in the other manufacturing industries shown. A more 
detailed analysis of the metal and engineering industries shows that the 
manufacture of transport equipment ranked highest of all. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, between 1949 and 1955 the average 
annual number of working days lost per employee in the vehicle indust 
was about 0.27, in the engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goc 
industries 0.17 and in the metal manufacturing industries only about 
0.08. In Canada losses in the motor vehicle industry during the same 
period averaged 2.5 days per worker and were much lower in the other 
metal trades, the electrical apparatus industry ranking lowest with an 
average of 0.2 working days lost per worker. In the United States, 
although important strikes occurred in the primary metal industries 
in 1949 and 1952, the estimated loss of working time per worker was 
in general greatest in the machinery and transport equipment industries 
and lowest in the electrical machinery and electrical equipment industries. 

The textile industry, the food, beverage and tobacco industries, as 
well as the other manufacturing industries taken together, showed lower 
rates of days lost per employee than manufacturing as a whole. In 
most of the years surveyed the rates for the food industry were slightly 
lower than those for textiles : more detailed information for the latter 
indicates that within the textile industries the clothing industry was 
the least affected by disputes. 
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Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1955. 547 pp. 100 pesetas. 


A detailed study of the migration problem today. After describing the 
nature of the problem and defining the term “ migration ” the author out- 
lines its causes and discusses the principle of unrestricted migration. He 
refers briefly to the major migratory currents in Asia and Europe and then 
deals with migration in Latin America, giving special attention to the 
status of immigrants, restrictions on immigration and administrative for- 
malities. 

The book describes the current policy of emigration and immigration 
countries and the role of international organisations in this field and studies 
emigration from Spain in relation to its consequences and future, the policy 
followed by the Government and the contribution made by Spanish emigra- 
tion to Latin American co-operation, The author recommends the estab- 
lishment of a Spanish Emigration Institute, the co-ordination of state 
control and supervision, and international co-operation. 

There are also statistical tables on Spanish emigration from 1901 to 1932 
and from 1946 to 1954, together with the texts of the international recom- 
mendations and conventions on migration. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training. 


Lamprecut, Heinz, Berufsgrundbildung und Berufsfortbildung im Hand- 
werk. Berufserziehung im Handwerk, No, 10. Cologne, Institut fiir 
Berufserziehung im Handwerk, Universitat, 1955. 136 pp. 


MISSION FRANGAISE DE PRODUCTIVITE D’ENSEIGNEMENT COMMERCIAL, 
L'enseignement commercial aux Etats-Unis. Rapport général de la Mis- 
sion. Paris, Société auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de produc- 
tivité, 1955. 166 pp. 


VenaB_es, P. F. R. Technical Education. Its Aims, Organisation and Future 
Development. With five chapters by specialist authors, London, G, Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., 1955. xii+645 pp. 42s. 


A comprehensive survey of technical education in Great Britain including 
detailed information and statistics on individual schools and colleges. 

The introduction discusses current controversies concerning the relation- 
ship between classical and technical education and the place in the British 
system of the new Colleges of Technology. Other chapters deal with colla- 
boration between technical education and the professional associations and 
between technical education and industry. Recognised authorities in this 
field contribute chapters on technical education for engineering, building, 
commerce and art, and on the place of women in further education, Later 
sections are concerned with higher technological education, administration 
and staffing, and student problems. The concluding chapter offers observa- 
tions on the challenge of change in the years that lie ahead. An appendix 
provides classified lists of technical schools, institutions, authorities and 
professional bodies. 


Conditions of Work. 


Henze, Heinz. Die 40-Stunden-Woche zwischen Schlagwort und Wirklichkeit. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Gesamtverband der Textilindustrie, 1955. 20 pp. 


Reynotps, Lloyd G., and Tarr, Cynthia H. The Evolution of Wage Struc- 
ture. With a section by Robert M. MacponaLp. New Haven, Yale 
University Press ; Leniee, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xii+398 pp. $5. 

This volume provides a broad, empirical review of a number of aspects 
of the structure of wages, whose unifying theme is the reflection of the 
influence of trade unionism and other economic factors on differences in 
wages, It is based on a wealth of statistical material relating to the United 
States, France, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Canada, and data from 
a wide variety of national sources are given in no less than 72 tables. The 
analysis shows a rare insight into the differences between available statistical 
measures of wages and the concept of the wage as developed for purposes 
of economic theory. 

Roughly one-third of the volume is devoted to studies of the relation 
between trade unionism and wage structure in the United States, and 
presents analyses for railroad transportation and the iron and steel, cotton 
textile, and pulp and paper industries. This is followed by a series of broader 
and less detailed surveys of wage structure in the different countries covered. 
While a number of interesting explanations of observed wage developments 
are given, no general theory of wage differentials is developed. 

Written from an American point of view but based to a great part on 
observations of wage systems in other countries, the book ends with the 
conclusion that “ it is not very profitable for economists to spend their 


time deploring the course of events and advocating an atomistic system of 
wage determination. ... The constructive course is to accept administered 
wage structures as inevitable ; to work away at developing improved cri- 
teria for wage administration ; to learn from, and occasionally to instruct, 
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the private and public administrators through whom—and only through 
whom—economic wisdom can be made effective.” 


Romeur, Jean. Les salaires et les revenus du travail en France (1956). Les 
Cahiers économiques, Jan.-Feb. 1956. Paris, L’Observation économique, 
1956. 62 pp. 450 francs. 


Llaves, et Kanuropos, X. Opeanuzsayua na sanaaianemo na mpyda 6 npo- 
MuuAenocmma, Sofia, « HayKa Uaxycreo », 
1955. 206 pp. 7 levas. 

This book, by I. Tsachev and Kh. Kaligorov, deals with the structure 
of wages in industry. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DES ASSISTANTES SOCIALES ET DES ASSISTANTS 
SOCIAUX. Action sociale et service social. Responsabilités de notre pro- 
fession. Paris, 1955. 101 pp. 


BLUMENTHAL, Michael. Disability Retirement in Industrial Pension Plans. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Princeton University, 1956. 62 pp. 

Presents the results of a survey undertaken by means of questionnaires 
and personal interviews to study current practices and experience with 
regard to disability retirement prior to retirement age in leading companies 
in the United States. The study covers formally established schemes as 
well as informal arrangements for payment of disability benefits ; sum- 
marises the provisions of the schemes and the administrative practice, 
including definition of disability ; and contains some statistics of the rates 


of disability retirement in the companies surveyed. 


Burns, Eveline M. Social Security and Public Policy. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. xvi+291 pp. $5.50. 


This new book by an internationally known writer and teacher in the 
social security field discusses a number of the important issues on which 
policy decisions are required under a social security programme, It first 
analyses alternative bases for determining social security benefits, including 
demonstrated individual need, assumed average need, contributions paid, 
and past earnings or living standards ; and also the impact of social security 
provisions upon work incentives and upon the functioning and cohesion of 
the family system. This is followed by an examination of problems involved 
in selecting the threats to continuity or adequacy of income for which public 
provision needs to be made. Attention is then given to questions connected 
with the distribution of social security costs among different sections of the 
community and governmental units, as well as over time, and to issues 
related to the structure and character of social security administration. 
While primary emphasis is laid on problems existing in the United States, 
extensive reference is also made to the experience and problems of other 
countries, and much of the discussion is relevant to almost any nation with 
a social security scheme. 


CounciIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. The States and Theiy Older Citizens. 
A Report of the Governors’ Conference. Chicago, Illinois, 1955. xvii-+ 
176 pp. $3. 

Cram&r, Harald. The Elements of Probability Theory and Some of Its Appli 
cations, New York, John Wiley & Sons ; Stockholm, Almaqvist & Viksell, 
1955. 280 pp. 


Doparo, Giacomo. La famiglia del lavoratore nella legislazione sociale. Col 
lezione “ Scienza per tutti”, No. 6. Turin, S.A.1.E., 1955. 93 pp. 400 
lire. 
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FRAENKEL, Marta, and Ernarpt, Carl L. Morbidity in the Municipal Hos- 
pitals of the City of New York. Report of an Exploratory Study in Hos- 
pital Morbidity Reporting. New Vork, Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 
229 pp. $4.50. 


Hatt, M, Penelope. The Social Services of Modern England. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Editor: W. J. H. 
Sprott, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. viii+336 pp. 
25s. 


Living Conditions. 


Beckers, Jeannine, and Duprez-Reicnert, Colette. Les loyers. Contri- 
butions a l'étude de la comptabilité nationale de la Belgique, No. 4. 
Brussels, Université Libre, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1955. 23 pp. 
35 Belgian francs. 


Meap, Margaret. New Lives for Old. Cultural Transformation—Manus, 
1928-1953. New York, William Morrow and Company, 1956. xxi+ 
548 pp. $6.75. 


Quresui, Ishtiaq Husain. The Pakistani Way of Life. Melbourne, London’ 

Toronto, William Heinemann Ltd., 1956. xi+81 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The author of this work, the sixth in the “ Way of Life ” series sponsored 
by U.N.E.S.C.O, and the International Studies Conference, is a well-known 
student of history and has been prominent in the public affairs of his coun- 
try. He describes the culture, religion, educational system and political 
and economic life, of his national institutions and aspirations of Pakistan. 
The attitude of Pakistanis towards other nations and towards international 
organisations is summarised in the final chapter. The book also contains 
photographs and bibliographical information. 


Youna, John E. de. Village Life in Modern Thailand. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1955. vii+225 pp. $3.50. 


Agriculture. 


ConGrRESO CATOLICO DE LA VIDA Memoria del Tercer Congreso Caté- 
lico (segundo iberoamericano) de la Vida Rural, Panama, abril de 1955, 
Panama, Organizacién Catodlica de la Vida Rural, 1955. ix 4-428 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PrRropuctiviTEeIT. De Groenteteelt in Amerika, 
Rapport Studiegroep Tuinbouw. Summary in English. The Hague, 
1956. 149 pp. 7 florins. 


Forp, Thomas RK. Man and Land in Peru, Gainesville, University of Florida 

Press, 1955. ix+176 pp. $4. 

This study is primarily concerned with the social systems that developed 
out of the utilisation of agricultural lands in Peru. The author traces the 
evolution of the contemporary land system from pre-Inca days through the 
Colonial Period and the Republic to the present day. 


LaSNIER-LACHAISE, L. and MonNIER, M. Economie rurale. Foreword by 
}: RATINEAU, Paris, La Maison rustique, Librairie agricole, horticole, 
oresti¢re et ménagére, 1955. 174 pp. 


JIuckosen, B. A. and H. konmpaxmayuu ceascKoxo- 
npodyxyuu, Moscow, 1955, 110 pp. 2.95 roubles, 
A monograph by B. A. Liskovetz and G, N, Polyanskaya on state con- 
tracts for the purchase of farm produce. 
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Hosukos, HW. A. Opeanusayua Punancosozo xo3zaticmea coexo3ax. Moscow, 
191 pp. 2.50 roubles. 

A study by I. A. Novikov of the financial arrangements in state farms 

(sovkhozes) in the U.S.S.R. 


H. (editor) Bonpoce: ceascKoeo xo3alicmea. Moscow, 
1956, 376 pp. 7.60 roubles. 


A study of economic problems in agriculture edited by N. Polyakov 


WELSH AGRICULTURAL LAND Sus-Commission, United Kingdom. Mid 
Wales Investigation Report. Agriculture Act, 1947. Presented by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food to Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty, December 1955. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955 
88 pp.+charts. 16s. 

The report contains the findings of a survey which was carried out 
within an area of 290,000 acres in rural Wales in 1954, The purpose of this 
study was to give a thorough appraisal of the present situation and to set 
out proposals for the steady improvement in the prosperity of the rural 
areas of Wales, 

The first part of the report discusses the natural environment and the 
economic and social! factors that have changed the rural economy over the 
centuries. It draws a rather gloomy picture of an ill-fated and declining 
peasant economy. In the subsequent chapters the main emphasis is put on 
the description of the pees pattern of farming and forestry, the communal 
features and the problems of marginal farming. The major findings can be 
summarised as follows : 

Most of the agricultural units in the reference area are unstable as a 
result of poor soils, inadequate size, lack of services and remoteness from a 
community centre. These deficiencies make it extremely difficult to organ- 
ise the farms along modern lines of production and to secure for their 
occupants a decent livelihood. Consequently, numerous small and remote 
units are being abandoned, their land being amalgamated into larger, viable 
farms. Such a process will eventually lead to a more stable balance of the 
regional economy, which means fewer people employed in agriculture, a 
higher standard of living for those who remain on larger and better equipped 
farms, less public expenditures for subsidies granted to marginal farmers 
and lower costs of various public services, 

In general, small farms farmed by foresters, roadmen and other rural 
workers on a part-time basis in convenient situations have well demon 
strated their ability to survive, although part-time farming as a whole has 
been diminished through the reduction in the number of craftsmen following 
the general decline in rural industries. This trend, however, should soon be 
reversed, since the demand for forestry workers is expected to rise consider 
ably on account of the large-scale afforestation undertaken by the Forestry 
Commission in areas that cannot be economically used for agriculture, The 
development of afforestation aims at strengthening the economic and social 
fabric of the countryside and at assisting in the rehabilitation of the poor 
soil upland areas. 

The report ends with general and specific recommendations concerning 
the nature and extent of the measures required to achieve and maintain a 
sound and stable rural community. 

The study is supplemented by charts, maps, outlines of model rehabili- 
tation plans and detailed statistical data, as well as by an economic descrip- 
tion of eight case-study farms. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Industry and Labour 
(Also published in French and Spanish) 


Industry and Labour (formerly Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, published weekly from 1920 to the middle of 1940, and incor- 
porated in the monthly International Labour Review from 1940 to 
1948) has been published twice a month from the beginning of 1949. 

It keeps the reader informed of the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, and more particularly of the proceed- 
ings of the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, the various Industrial Committees 
and the many regional and other conferences and meetings held 
under the auspices of the Organisation to consider particular problems. 
Short accounts are given of the contents of current Office publica- 
tions, and of the progress of international labour legislation. 

In addition, recent developments and legislation in all parts of 
the world are reported in factual articles prepared by the technical 
services of the Office and based on information derived from official 
and other sources in the countries concerned. These notes cover 


the following fields : 


Social and economic policy 
Industrial relations 


Activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations 


A specimen copy of Industry and Labour and a catalogue of 
International Labour Office publications will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the International Labour Office in Geneva, Switzerland, 
or to any Branch Office or Correspondent of the I.L.O. 


Annual subscription : $5; £1 10s Single copies : 25 cents ; Is. 6d. 


Employment 

Vocational guidance and training 

Migration 

Conditions of work 

Social security 

Co-operation and handicrafts 

Living conditions 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Production and Employment 
in the Metal Trades 


The Problem of Regularisation 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 44 


This study is concerned with the problem of widely fluctuating 
levels of activity in the world’s metal trades. These have been “ feast 
or famine ” trades in which periods of high levels of output have 
alternated with severe slumps, low levels of production and high 
unemployment. The aim of the study is to analyse the many causes 
of this instability and, whenever possible, to suggest suitable 
remedies. 

Based on a report prepared by the International Labour Office 
for the I.L.O. Metal Trades Committee, the study has been adapted 
to take account of points raised by members of the Committee and to 
include new information that has become available in the meantime. 

In the first chapter the output of the metal trades is subdivided 
into sectors in each of which the level of production is determined by 
different factors that must be analysed separately. The second 
chapter discusses the production of goods-in-process—those metal 
trades products which are later used in the manufacture of other 
products, Chapters III to VII are concerned with the production of 
metal trades products for use as consumers’ goods, producers’ goods, 
in inventories and for export. For each of these categories of products 
the study considers the factors affecting demand and the measures 
which might be taken to stabilise demand. The next two chapters 
deal with frictional unemployment and with the influence of increas- 
ing productivity on employment, with special reference to techno- 
logical unemployment. The last chapter briefly recapitulates the 
major conclusions emerging from the study. 

There are two appendices. The first contains the text of a memo- 
randum adopted by the Metal Trades Committee on the regularisa- 
tion of production and employment at a high level. The second gives 
the sources of the data shown in three of the charts appearing in 
the body of the study, together with an explanation of the methods 
used in constructing the charts. 


121 pages, including index Price : $1.25 ; 7s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Maintenance and Repair 
of Motor Vehicles 


A Practical Instruction Manual 


A profusely illustrated manual, originally prepared in connection 
with a Technical Assistance project for the Asian region and now 
offered for sale to the public in response to demands from various 
countries. 

Part I, which is for the information of drivers, describes in detail 
the parts of a motor vehicle (springs, shock absorbers, universal 
joints, exhaust pipes, steering, tyres, cooling system, battery, 
plugs) and gives simple instructions for their upkeep, explains, 
among other things, how the engine works, the action of the carburet- 
tor and petrol pump, why lubrication is necessary and how it is 
carried out in the engine, the operation of the ignition system, the 
use of the gauges fitted to the instrument panel and how to start the 
engine and correct starting and running faults, and gives advice on 
servicing the vehicle and on loading. 

Part II, which is for the information of mechanics, gives detailed 
instructions for tuning up and for overhauling the engine, the 
petrol system, the brake system, the transmission, the steering 
assembly and the electrical services (checking, testing and repairing 
generators, regulators, starter motors and their circuits, focusing 
headlamps, reading wiring diagrams, tracing and locating faults in 
electrical services and wiring). 

At the end of each section in both Parts I and II a series of 
questions is given by which progress can be assessed. Blank pages 
are also provided to enable additional information to be recorded. 

Part III contains general information on dismantling, cleaning, 
inspection and assembling, conversion tables of the British, American 
and metric systems of weights and measures and a glossary of 
terms. 


366 pages, including index Price : $3; 186. 


N.B. This volume does not form part of the regular series of 1.L.O. publications 
covered by the inclusive subscription. 


The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
76 countries are members. Kepresentatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946, 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation, It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries, 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations, These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 
Tel. 32 62 00 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LasBour OFFice (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
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